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CHAPTER XIV. . 
CMMINOLOOICAL STUDIES,* 



Three dirisions may be observed in crimmological studies : PlTut,. » sttmmary and 
classilicatioii of resnlts already known— this may be called i^eneral criminology; 
second, an investij^ition of individual criminals, or npecial erimiuology ; and thirds 
a consideration of methods and institutions for the prevention and repression of 
crinte, or practical criminology, inclnding iirisons, reformatories^ police systems, etc- 
Ihe first is historical, the seeond sciontiiic, the third, as its name indicates, is more 
dtreetly related to society. Bat it in in special criminology that most interest of late 
has been shown. It is pervaded with the seientiiic spirit which considers the in venti- 
gation of causes as necessary before any rational treatment of crime can be expectedr 

CRIMINALS NOT SO ABNORMAL. 

Should a philosopher desire to study normal human nature experimentally^ he could 
do this best in priso«i, for probably nme-teaths of prisoners are eriminals by occasion ; 
thai; is, their criine is duo mainly to bad social eondrtiona; their personality dilfers 
little or none at all from that of the average man, so that any results gaint:d Iiere 
relate to normal man. Hut there is an additional ad van tage^ questions ean be asked 
and inve«ti<^atrou» permitted that would be difficult with normal nxan outside of 
prison. Hie prisoner has mnch lesa to lose and will often make confessions that few 
ontside of prison wonld care to make,^ giving the deepest insight into human nature. 
Another advantage is that the exact conditions, snch as regularity in habits of life^ 
diet, etc., are known, and thus a more favorable cuodition of scieutitic inquiry is 
afforded. Thi« i » especially true in reformatories, industrial schools, houses of refuge, 
ete- ; most of the inmates are entirely normal: it is abnormal surrojun dings, such as 
poverty or drunkenness at home, that brought them here, simi not abnormal natures in 
the children themi^elves. But it may be added, that if children remain long enoufjh 
in such conditions they will bo liable to develop whatever criminal tendencies are in 
them. It is generally admitted that about lOpercent of inmates are incorrigible; that 
is, they are criminals by nature. As their incorrigibility is shown by repeated acts, 
it is not so d ifficult to select these cases. This is not saying that such and such a case 
can not be enred, but intelligent prison officials of long experienee doubt the proba- 
bility of retbrmation. 

CXXMB NOT A ]>£»KASS. 

This fact of ineorrigibility may be a reaiFon why crime has been efmsidered a dis- 
ease. Reports from the principal penitentiaries of this country recently gathered by 
the Bureau of Education show 8i per cent in good health, 11 ]»er cent in fair health. 
If crime is a disease, it would seem that it has little to do with what is ordinarily 
designnted under this term. Some have sought by the study of criminals' brains to 
sIh) w anatomical anomalies- indicating disease ; bat there is little agreement in these 
investigations. But if there were agreement, it would only indicate probabilities, 
not eertaintiesv for comparatively few brains of criminals have been studied. Even 
in the case of the insane i t is not demonstrated that mental disease necessarily involves 
brain disease; yet moBt investigators beliove that i t does, and with good reason. But 
there have been cases of insanity in which cerebral anomalies have been sought for 
in vain. To say that the eanse was functional and so did not leave any traces is a 
hypothesis, but not knowledge in the scientific sen «e. Now, in the case of the criminal^ 
the too common statement that crime is disease, is speculation, not faet« 

I By Arthur MaeDonald. 
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FREEDOM OF CRIMINALS' WILL. 

A general sociological and ethical maxim is that the idea of wrong depends upon 
the moral, intellectual, and physical danger or injury which a though t, feeling, 
Yolitipn, or action brings to humanity. 

This principle should be applied to degrees of exnggerated wrong or crime. But 
it may be asked if the degree of freedom or of personal guilt should not be the basis 
of punishment. The force of this objection is evident; the idea of freedom has been 
the basis of criminal law; it has also been sanctioned by the experience of the race; 
and although no claim is made of carrying it into practice without serious diflSculties 
in the way of strict justice (difficulties inevitable to any system), yet it has been not 
ouly of invaluable service, but a necessity to humanity. This is not only true on 
criminal lines, but this idea has been the conscious basis of our highest moral ideals. 

But at the same time the exaggeration of the idea of freedom has been one of the 
main causes of vengeance, which has left its traces in blood, fire, and martyrdom; 
and though at present vengeance seldom seeks such extreme forms, yet it is far from 
extinct. On moral and on biblical grounds, as far as man is concerned, vengeance 
can find littJe support. With few exceptions, a revengeful tone or manner toward a 
prisoner (the same is true oatside of prison) always does harm, for it stirs up similar 
feelings in the prisoner, which are often the cause of his bad behavior and crime. 
Kindness, with firmness, is the desirable combination. 

If we were obliged to withhold action in the case of any criminal for the reason 
that we did not know whether or in what degree ho was innocent or guilty, froqj 
the standpoint of freedom of will, the community woald be wholly unprotected. If 
a tiger were loose in the streets, the first question would not be whether ho was 
guilty or not. We should imprison the criminal, first of all, because ho is dangerou$ 
to the community. 

THE STUDY OF CRIMINALS. 

At present our jurists study law books, not criminals, and yet nearly one-half the 
time of our courts is ^iven to criminals. The individual study of the criminal and 
crime is a necessity, if we are to be protected from exconvicts — ^tho most costly and 
most injurious citizens we have. 

A complete study of a criminal includes his history, genealogy, and all particulars 
concerning himself and his surroundings previous to and during his criminal act: 
also a study of him in the psychophysical sense — that is, experiments upon his mind 
and body with instruments of precision — measuring, for example, his thought-time, 
sense of sight, hearing, touch, taste, smell, pressure, heat, and cold ; also an exami- 
nation of his organs alter death, especially of his brain. It is evident that no one 
person could make an adequate study of a criminal. The microscopical anatomy of 
the brain alone, with its physiology, is more than the life work of many men could 
accomplish. Critninology, therefore, depends for its advancement upon the results 
of numerous departments of investigation. 

CRIMINOLOGY NOT YET A SCIENCE. 

In a rigid sense criminology is no more a science than sociology. Like many other 
branches of study, they are called sciences by courtesy. But the empirical study of 
human beings, with whatever class it begins, is an important step toward a scien- 
tific sociology. Criminology is an initiatory step in the direct study of individuals 
themselves and their exact relations to their surroundings. The practical and scien- 
tific value of such study consists in showing more clearly what normal society is or 
ought to be, just as the study of insanity gives by contrast an insight into mental 
health. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF THE CRIMINAL'S BRAIN. 

As already indicated, knowledge of the criminars brain, as well as of the brain in 
general, is very inadequate, so that any definite conclusions are unwarranted. It 
may be said that the fact of a criminal having mental anomalies and at the same 
time cerebral or cranial ones, does not show that either one is the cause of the other, 
although it may justify a presumption that they are in some way related; for such 
conclusions are based upon the anatomy rather than the physiology of the brain; as 
to the latter, little is known. It is easy to conceive that brain circulation, quali- 
tative and quantitative, has as much to do in its effect on the mind as anatomical 
conditions. It is, however, reasonable to assume that in the last analysis every 
physiological irregularity is based upon an anatomical one; yet the reverse may- 
be assumed also. The probability wonld seem to be that the physiological and ana- 
tomical mutually act and react, one upon the other; and to decide which is primary 
is wholly beyond our present knowledge. 
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THE PLETHYSMOORAPH. 



. INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION. 

Measurements of sensibility by instruments of precision have not been carried very 
far. As an illustration of the probable importance of this method of study, we give 
a diagram of the plethysmograph of Mosso. The purpose of this instrument is to 
show the effect of the emotions upon the circulation of the arterial blood. 

This instrument is one among others belonging to the Bureau of Education consti- 
tuting the nucleus of a physio-educational laboratory. It consists of a cylindrical 
vessel, G, suited for the limb (the arm) ; the opening through which the limb is intro- 
duced is closed with caoutchouc and the vessel is tilled with water. The arrange- 
ment is such that any increase or decrease in the volume of water in the vessel G 
causes the weight N to rise or fall. On this weight is attached a small bar which 
can bo made to register its upward or downward movement on a revolving cylinder. 
As the arm enlarges from an increased supply of blood the curve registered on the 
cylinder is upward. Since the flow of venous blood is regarded as uniform in the 
passive limb, an increase of the volume of the 
arm shows a greater velocity in the flow of ar- 
terial blood in the limb. By having the crim- 
inal insert his arm into the cylinder, some of 
the effects of ideas on his emotional nature 
through the circulation of the blood will be 
registered, giving involuntary testimony as to 
his nervous and physical nature. Thus, in the 
case of one when the sentence of a judge was 
read, a decrease in flow of blood was observed 
by the lowering of the curve, but the sight of 
a cigar or a glass of wine raised the cui-ve, which 
is equivalent to an increase in flow of arterial 
blood in the arm. In the case of a brutal mur- 
derer, the flow was little affected by the sight of 
a pistol, whereas in normal man there is a de- 
cided effect. The value of such an instrument 
for investigations on normal people will also be 

evident when we consider that both mental depression and sleep may cause the curve 
to lower; during straining and coughing the curve rises^ but falls in sighing. 



Although little has been done with the plethysmograph as yet, it is easy to see the 
important bearing it may have on educational and psycho-physical questions. Thus 
a pupil with his arm in the vessel can be set to performing mathematical calculations 
or composing sentences, or varied ideas may be presented to his mind, and the effects 
of these mental states or studies on the circulatory system can bo seen. As it is very 
probable that an increase of circulation in the arm, psychically caused, means an 
increase of circulation in the brain, we are able to study directly the influence of 
different mental conditions on circulation in the brain. 

MORAL OBTUSENESS. 

The extreme moral insensibility of habitual criminals can not bo better shown 
than by their words and acts, often naively expressed. A criminal whose brother 
was being executed stole a purse and watch and said, ''What a misfortune my brother 
is not here to have his share.'' Some speak so coldly and unconcernedly of their 
crimes in court that they would be taken for witnesses rather than authors of their 
deeds. Pity for the suffering of others is very feeble. One reminds the priest (preach- 
ing to him repentance) of the wine he had promised him fifteen days previously ; and 
when mounting the scaffold the last and only thing which he said was to ask his wife, 
who was his accomplice, to give him credit for 37 francs. Another, from the three 
executioners desired to choose his ''professor." Another complained of the condition 
of the streets through which he was brought to the scaffold. 

THE DECEITFULNESS OF CRIMINALS. 

Perhaps the greatest power of deceit of which man is capable has been shown on 
the scaflbld. There are too many people who believe that no one would tell a false- 
hood when facing death. The fact tnat many hold this idea encourages criminals 
to insist on their innocence to the very last. Especially is this true of the more intel- 
ligent criminals; for they see they have little to lose but some things to gain as far 
OS their reputation is concerned; for if they do not confess, many perhaps may 
believe them to be innocent or even consider them martyrs. Then, too, they may 
deny their guilt for the sake of their family. 

Crioiinals probably fear death more than other men, but their intense vanity helps 
them to conceal it, just as their lack of foresight and impetuosity makes them appear 
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courageous. Not a few have been known to confess their faults to Him who grants 
divine pardon and then proclaim "with a loud voice their innocence and die in 
contradiction with themselves. 

PREVENTION OF OEIMK. 

When th;« casBe of a particular czdmc is i&mi^, this dndicaites the most active 
cfttise, hut saot i^e only ^me. There may b© s<p««ific reBwdies for flpeeifie cases, but 
they can only -be -determi-Bed by -special study -of ^he iztdividuals, Wliile «&me cases 
call not bo reached, 1^ great majoitty ^ean be made susceptible to refermation, or at 
least hnppovemeni. Often the iaruast and best advice a phyeioian Jcan give to his 
jiatdent is to ikeep nip the gera^rsl healtii, and natuTe will be his best servau t in resist- 
insg all attacks of disease. The eame ipxinciple applies in aiding one to ov^^gcmdc 
tesiptatiaiKS to evil or crime. :Bi!ich a remedy ^ponsists in moral tmd intellectual 
habits being implanted in «hildren^ wfbich ^ill g^ive a constant resistance to all 
teu^taid0n^ and be -even oh unconscioBS -fffcee When self-^control is lost. Little can 
be expected from palliative remedies as long as this edncational Te^tedy is not 
thoroughly carried out. 

v/ CASE OF H^'i^/Vl'^A/ 



L ana/crimin 



As a study in odncatien and/criminology the foUowing case of H. is of interest, for 
ho is an educated naan, ;a3 tb© world ^oes, a doctor of medicine, graduate of a uni- 
versity, and a man above the average criminal in culture, appearance, and general 
intellectuality. The importance of studying such a man isto note the gradual steps 
that ledhim to his fate, which he probably never intended. No man, as a rule, seeks to 
have his own life takken ifrcon him. He ^adually .gets accustomed to doing things, 
and forgets the feeling of the community. He then becomes oarelesB and finally is 
caught. The iirtellectiial education of a man at least fills Ms mtnd -witli subjects 
calculated to 4o him good. They do not tend to crime. But, of coarse, it is the 
moral side of cdttcatiou that has to do with the study of the criminal. It shows ttie 
importance of good habits, which the criminal seldom lias. His life is irregular. 
He is a wanderer, from sociological necessity, and this wandering apirit leads to a 
feeling of irresponsibility. A man among siteangeirs is liable to regard them as, in a 
manner, enemies. 

As nio&t criminals, like H., are seeking their own pleasuire, if money leads to it, it 
is a question of degree how far they will j^o. If the questicm is asked whether the 
acts of any criminal, his life, or any special deed are due to himself or to his sur- 
roundings, we .Ba.y that tlie suiroundinss caused the crime, and when tliey are due 
mostly to him Tve say he is a criminal by nature. Where a man is admittedly a crim- 
inal by natu re, he is three-fourths like other men ; and wliat is true in general of the 
physiology and psycholr.gy of criminals is almost as true of aH men. So tbat wbon 
we are studying criminals we are really to a large :«ctent studying human beings, 
only criminals are more convenient to. study when thoy are in prison. 

A common characteristic of the criminal is his vanity— the effect his crimes are 
liable to have on the community — and H. was not an exception to this rule. Some 
criminals when performing a bloody act get into a sort of spasm, and after they 
havo killed their vicrtim hack him to pieces, and thwi lay down through exhaustion 
and sleep right by the side of the body until they are rested. 

Criminals 4Kre diEin^erous to the community., and should be shut np and not let out 
'Until i^ere is reasonable -certainty that they ore no longer dangerous, j ue^t the same 
ms wo treat the insane. It is very difficult to toll the degree of guilt of any man, 
siBiply because we ^o not know his hereditary tendencies nor the special conditions 
and surroundings under which lie was at the time of committing Ms deeds, but it is 
easy enough te t-ell whether be is dangerous simply Iby his acts, and this avoids 
fi^eonlation as to the degree of guilt or d^ree of freedom of the will. 

The antecedents and oarly training, of H. will not account for his subsequent 
career in crime. The careful reader of the letters of his professors and classmates 
will have revealed to him the character of H. in both his strong and weak points. 
It will bo seen that his entree into crimo was of a gradnal nature. He began in his 
university .Life to manifest in embryo from time to time those characteristics which 
when small ai^ not criminal, but when increased in their quantity ibecome so detri- 
mental to socieiy that we rightly call them criminal. 

The following study of H. was made after several interviews with the murderer in 
his cell. A scientilic study of him with instrumeuts of precision of the latest dosign 
and also a psychological and sociological investigation of ihis character are ipr©- 
sented. H. gradually developed into a professional criminal. Although eonvi(?tecl 
of murder, ho was not a murderer by nature, for he was too much -of a coward, and -so 
resorted to poison in extreme circumntiui^res. It is easy to see how bis medical 
knowledge and experience were utilized in carrying out his criminal designs. Hia 
chief abnormality is a psychological one. He is a reprobate liar. He liad a selfish. 
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conscience. That is, when ho was wronged he felt it (many criminals are very sensi- 
tive on this point). But in wronging others he was wilifally made obtuse by his 
oTert acts. Criminals are frequently accused of things they don^t do, which shows 
the great disadvantage of having a bad reputation, which most of them earn. He 
was a deceiver by natnre; and this, coupled with his greed for money, gradually led 
him into serious acts. But how shall we account for thi» criminal? In one sense 
such a question involves the whole inquiry into the origin of evil itself. It will not 
do to say that he is a man born out of his time. It is not plausible in the case of a 
murderer by nature, for the taking of human life was very common in the early races 
of men. But H. was effeminate in nature, and when taking human life he used an 
effeminate method, poisoning. Throughout the history of crime this has been 
woman's method. We do not know enough about the origin of society to acconnt 
for the beginning of deception. It is evident from the letters that his greed for 
money, witU little or no aversion to deceive, and his poverty gradually led him on. 
Poverty is often an occasion but not a cause of a great deal of wrongdoing. 

His strong impulse to deception and greed was the hereditary side of his character ; 
the degree to which he developed them into criminality depended upon his environ- 
ment. 

The prisoner did not desire, and therefore the authorities did not permit, that an 
instrument be put upon him while on the scaffold and after he dropped for the pur- 
poses of measuring tue effects of the emotions upon the movements of his chest while 
standing upon the scaffold and the reflex motions of asphyxia. These effects would be 
transferred to the nmscles of the thorax by means of the kymographion ; the chest 
movements after the fall of the drop, the rate of their temporary increase or decrease, 
and their peri odici ty could probably, have been determined . It was not expected that 
from one single case any very important results conld be obtained, but by observing 
the different effects of hanging when the neck breaks and when it does not, and also 
the effects in cases of electrocution, the comparative degree of pain and the length of 
duration of consciousness might be determined. This would aid in a scientific study 
of the physiology of death, of which very li ttle is yet known. Physicians are allowed 
to study persons of the highest respectability both in private }»:actice and in hospi- 
tals, and the knowledge thus gained has been ntilized for the good of humanity. It 
is therefore difficult to see serions reasons why th« greatest enemies of society should 
not bo used for the benefit of society, provided, of course, no injury is done them. 

In reply to the remark that it was temporarily assamed that he ( H. ) might be guilty 
of some of the crimes he was accnsed of, the prisoner made the following statements : 

STUDY OF II. IN HIS CELL, 

He said: ^'I did not deny my guilt for several reasons; people would not believe 
me even if I told the truth. My counsel will tell you the reasons. I am preparing 
my affairs with a view that I am to be executed. I prefer it to imprisonment for 
life. If I were not executed the insurance companies would make an example of 
me. If I am accused of seventeen murders, and the three insisted upon are shown to 
be false, how can any one believe mo guilty of the others? I lived in Chicago ten 
years and had a good reputation." 

When told that there was a moral certainty that he was guilty of one or two 
mnrders, and there wero reasons to suspect that he had committed a number, he 
laughed. When told that tho most intelligent and aristocratic criminals seldom 
confess on the scaffold, he said ho did not desire to confess on account of his relatives. 

H. said he was going to cut the interview short, remarking when I was preparing 
the kymographion that I would use all my half hour with thi«', that another man 
was coming to see him whom ho desired to see more than me. After I had remained 
much longer than half an hour he said he guessed he would cut the other man 
short. He did not care himself, but the prison was granting him many privileges, 
and so he wanted to cut me short. 

When in prison at St. Louis he said he saw a negro hung, while looking through 
his coll window, and that pieces of the rope were taken as mementoes and fastened 
on tbo watch chains of the bystanders. Then he asked if I could believe that after 
such a terrible experience he would go and do things that would bring him to the 
gallows. I answered that of about one hundred and fifty men guillotined in Paris 
all had witnessed a similar execution. 

He said in his book he had admitted many crimes, hot had never tak^i life; 
said '' he drew the line at marder.'' (An innocent man would hardly use such an 
expression). 

When told that criminals feared death more than other people and preferred 
imprisonment for life, he said he mn»t be an exception ; h« was abno^ tempted to 
make a false confession in order to hang. 

When I inserted an instrument in hie mouth to measure tho height of his palate he 
said, as if a&aid, <^ Don't ehoke me.'' 
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Ho complained of being troubled with strabismus from childhood : said his mother 
"was an epileptic; that he was not nervous, but at present felt a little nervous. 

Ho had lived with a professor, who was his best friend, and who was at that time 
demonstrator of anatomy. Ho did not go to college, but graduated from the medical 
school. He added ho was also a graduate in pharmacy. He would send all ho had 
to say to Iiis former professor (ho did not do it), to whom 1 could write. He did not 
like to tell all on account of his domestic troubles, which had not been entered into. 
Ho admitted that ho was married more than once. 

RESULTS OF EXAMINATION BY KYMOGRAPHION. 

This instrument is for the purpose of measuring the effects of mental and emo- 
tional states upon the movements of the chest. Actors locate the seat of the emotion 
they simulate in ibe chest. A silk band is drawn closely about the chest, a littlo air- 




THE KYMOGRAPHION RECORD. 



fiSGULAR BREATHING. 
HEADING PNILOSOPNK 
MULTIPLY 4^$ TIMES T 
HEADING PHILOSOPHY ALOUD^ 

HATING SOMEONE. 
tOVWG. 

READING THE BIBLE. 

Tho kymograpliion records the movements of the chest, as affected by mental and emotional states. 
The higher the waves in the lines the more the subject breathes. 

tight cylinder with a delicate film over both ends, a hook being inserted in each film, 
was attached to the loops in the end of the silk band; from the air-tight cylinder 
a couple of yards of slender rubber tubing with the other end inserted in a tam- 
bour. The tube went into another air-tight space, the bottom and size of which were 
wood and the top a delicate film. On this film rested a delicate hinge, to which was 
fastened a fine bamboo splinter which rose and fell with every breath. When this 
was placed against the cylinder of the kymographion lines were scratched on the 
surface of the smoked paper which indicated the motion of the little bamboo point. 
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Witli every inhalation the hamhoo splinter was raised and with every expiration it 
decended, making a wave-like curve on the paper. 

It will be noticed that all the mental and emotional states lessened the breathing, 
since the waves in all the lines are smaller than those in the regular breathing (line 
1). In the few experiments made this is what generally occurs : Reading of philoso- 
phy (line 2), multiplication (line 3), and hating (line 5) affected the prisoner's 
breathing most. This is what generally happens, with the exception of the feeling 
of hatred, which is in most people a wavy hue, but in the prisoner it is his most 
intense line — that is to say, it absorbs his attention most. Concentration of attention 
seemed to be much easier for him in hating than in the other emotions. In most people 
hatred is a wave-like line, with little breaks in the waves ; but love is a more intense 
line. In the prisoner the opposite seems to be true. The feeling of love had but 
little more effect than reading the Bible, which had the least effect of any of his 
psychical states when we compare this line with the regular breathing line. As 
an example of the effects of emotion on H. by another method, the following will 
illustrate. He was accused by a prominent lawyer of having killed the P. children. 
They were in a room together. His eyes bulged out ; he turned red, and could say 
nothing. 

PHYSICAL MBASUREMENTS. 

January 4, 1896. 
Height, 72 centimeters; sitting height, 33 centimeters; strength of right-hand 
grasp, 34 kilograms; of left-hand grasp, 32 kilograms; maximum length of head, 191 
millimeters; maximum width of head, 149 millimeters ; cephalic index, 78; distance 
between exteimal edges of orbits, 11() millimeters; length of nose, 55 millimeters; 
width of nose, 35 millimeters; nasal index, 63; length of ears, right, 60 millimeters; 
left, 62 millimeters (he remarked tnat he had injured his ear); width of mouth, 55 
millimeters; thickness of lips, 10 millimeters; height of palate, 20 millimeters. 

MEASUREMENTS OF NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

Least sensibility to locality: Right wrist, 17 millimeters; left wrist, 17 millime- 
ters. Least sensibility to heart : Right wrist, 4 degrees ; left wrist, 5 degrees. Least 
sensibility to pain by pressure : Right temporal muscle, 7(X) grams ; left temporal 
muscle, 600 grams; with hand algometer (Catell's), right hand, 5,750 grams, and left 
hand, 4^750 grams. 

H. said he was ambidextrous (common among criminals). He said the example of 
a friend taught him to be this. Another peculiarity is the fact of one ear being 
longer than the other. His palate is higher than the normal, which is about 14 mil- 
limeters. His sense of locality is more obtuse than the average, which is 15 milli- 
meters. Another peculiarity is the fact that his left hand is less sensitive to heat 
than his right hand. This seldom is the case with normal people. His sensibility to 
pain is more acute than the average ; that is, on the temporal muscle. 

EXAMINATION BY DR. TALBOT. 

Nativity, American ; age, 35 ; weight, 150 pounds ; occiput, full, right lower than 
left; bregma, sunken; forehead, left side more full than right, sloping; hair, brown; 
face, excessive; body, excessive; face, arrested; zygomae, arrested, hollowed on right 
side; ears, right lower than left; nose, long, very thin; stenosis of nasal bone; sep- 
tum deflected to left ; nose turned to right; thyroid gland, arrested ; eyes, strabismus 
in left, inherited; left higher than rij^ht; jaws, sli^tly protruding upper, arrest of 
lower ; alveolar process normal ; left side of mouth drops lower than the right ; third 
molars not developed; remaining teeth regular; chin turned to right; breast, 
marked pigeon breast, left side more than right; chest contracted, tendency to tuber- 
culosis; arms, right normal, left H inches snort; legs long and thin ; feet medium in 
9\ze, but markedly deformed ; depression on left side of skull at bregma, due to fall 
of brick at the age of 31; sexual organs unusually small. 

There are a number of abnormalities noted in Dr. Talbot's examination, but they 
do not seem to me sufficient in number and degree to class the prisoner as physically 
abnormal. His height of palate, in my own examination, and his general demeanor 
would class him among neurotics. 

SOCIOLOGICAL. 

Antecedents and childhood: One who knew his family well says in a letter: "I 
was born in P., N. H., in an adjoining town to the birthplace of H., which was G., 
B; Co., N. H., and inasmuch as H. and his parents were frequently attendants upon 
my father's preaching, and as he attended the district school taught by my wife's 
sister, and as his wife, and part of the time himself, were in the employ of an uncle 
of mine, I have a definite knowledge of his youth. 
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"His pco|>lo wer© very npriglit. God-fearing citizens, living in a, quiet, secl^^ed 
section of tlie country. There is no trace or taint of open iramoraHty or vice in the 
funily history foi* at least three geoeratioixs of which I have any knowledge. I am 
intimately act{.uaxnted with several ef hiis cottsins, and th«y are all upright men. 

'^As a boy,. B. was a f^^iet, stadious, faithfal lad, with reined tastes, not caring to 
join to any extent in the rnde and rorrgh games of hi» eompanions at school, and 
easily standing as the first scholar in his class. He waa a general favorite with the 
mothers in th^t eimimttnity, he«aaso h« was such a well-hehaved lad. In his youth 
he was predisposed to a religioiia life; was a faithful, painstaking student of the 
Scriptures, and rather excelled in his Sunday-school class, and later in his Bible 
class, and my recoUectieoi m that ho took an active part in the weekly prayer meet- 
ings and waa known a» a religiona youth. "^ 

Letter from hU first wife. — In regard to his ehildhood days I can not say much, S8 
I did not know ra-ueh c^ him vntit he was 17 years old. I always felt that he was 
feasant in disposition, tt^nder-hearted, much more so than people in general. He 
wvtQ of a v^ry determined mind, at the same time quite considerate of others' eoinfosli 



INSTRUMENTS APPLIED TO II. 



1. Palatemeter. 

2. SMi<l-g:ra8p measure. 

3. Crftnlom«ter. 

4. Th«rraaestbeaiometer. 



5. Aesthesiomoter 

6. Temple algometer. 

7. Paha algiometer. 




asd welfare. In 1881 he wa» at B., Vt,, fo(r the year, anlt in the spring of 1882 he 
started for the university, and, as far as I knew, was d^ing very weH. I returned 
t&N. H. the spring hej^o he was to graduate, and have knewn very little of him 
since, hut he has always Ibeest called very smart, weU educated, and a man ef refined 
ways. Beiore attending the medical scheel he taught school several terms and 
was very sueeessfnl — as much so as teachers in general— and when the story came 
out peo»ple wbe had always known Mm said, **^ We can not helieve thie. H. would 
not have the heart or courage to do anything so terrihle.'' But of course he has 
worked himself up to it IHtlie by little, and I think, having done some little wrong, 
he had heen driven to a greater one far a cever, and each one growing worse, of 
course it is easy or mere easy to go in the wrong after the first few steps. 

UNIVEKSITY LIFE. 

Letters of inquiry were sent to his teachers and classmates, many of whom are 
BOW prominent physieiams. 

One of the professors in the unfversity says: '*It is true that while a student 
here he waa for a year er two under my roof, hut not in any such intimate relations 
with me as to justify him as looking upon me as his hest friend; if se, his friends 
must be few. However, I am very scrrry ler Mm, even although he himself may 
bo the direct cauise of his present nriseries and threatening punishments. He told 
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me a few months ago, wben I visited liim in prison, that ho and another classmate 
had work-ed up aschemo to dofraud an insttranco company a few months after they 
graduated in 1884 from the medical department here, but that the scheme fell through 
because of his friend^s death, which occurred within a year after he graduated. I 
^o not know whether he graduated in pharmacy or not. Ho certainly did not take 
that course hero, as I find ho was never entered as a pharmacy student. He may 
have taken tho degree elsewhere, but if he did it was after he graduated in medi- 
cine, as he mado no claim to having had a pharmacy course when he was here. 

"There were -several things that ocouiTed while he was here as a student that in 
the light of subsequent ©vents show him to have been even at that time well prac- 
ticed in criminal habits. Although ho was married and had his wife hero for a time 
doing work as a dressmaker and assisting in supporting himself and her, yet ho got 
into trouble by showing some attention to a grass widow, who was engaged in the 
business of hair dressing. This woman made somo complaint* to tho faculty during 
the hitter part of his senior year, and the stories that she told, had they been con- 
firmed, would have prevented him from graduating. But I had no reason to doubt 
his word at that time, and his friends lietlfor him so vigorously that 1 was wholly 
deceived and ^fended him before the faculty, and ho was peraiitted to graduate. 
On the afternoon of commenoem«it day he eanie to me of his own accord, with his 
diploma in his hand, and said: *' Doctor those things are true that that woman 
said about me." This was the first positive evidence tliat I had received np until 
that time that the feUow ^va» a sooundrel, and I took occasion to tell him so at that 
time. I subsequently learned, however, that he had made two attempts to enter my 
house in the character of a burglar, and oilso that he had while occupying a room 
in a portion of my house attempted to force a drawer in my library in which I had 
been in the habit of keeping some valuables. Three months after he had graduated 
in medicine, and knowing full well what -opinion I entertained of him, he wrote me 
asking for a reoommendation to assist him in getting an appointment as a mission- 
ary to Africa. This I am satisfied he did BimpTy from the spirit of devilishness, and 
not that he had any serious intention of carrying out such a purpose. These and 
many little incidents that I might relate to you, some of them personal experiences 
5of my own with him, and others that have been told me by members of my family, 
serve to further illustrate these traits in his character, but they are all of the same 
nature as those that I have mentioned.'' 

Another profesflor says : "Personally, I can not reeall H.'s featnres. I only remera- 
ber that he failed to pass in my work and1;hat I veted against his ^adaatixm." 

TE&TIMOKT OF SIS CLASSMJCXSBS. 

1. "Myself and family lived in the house with H. and his iamily almost one school 
year. His family consisted of a wife and one child (a boy about 4 years old). His 
wife was a very pleasant woman and willing to make any sacrifice that she might 
help him along in his course. She fi^nally went out to work and gave him her earn- 
ings. She was subiject to convulsions of some kind, and while at work he gave her 
such quantities of bromide that her face broke out very badly. Every one thought it 
too bad for her. He must have been in very straitened circumstances, for he managed 
different waj^s of getting along. I remember he built a barn for a widow woman 
who was studying medicine in Ihe homeopathy department at that time. She told 
me how H. boat her on the bam. He was very dishonest and tricky any place you 
found him* He would borrow everything of tho students that he could to save 
himself buying. I have no picture of H. "Would never have recognised him by his 
picture in the papers. At that time he had a rather slender face, wore chin whisk- 
ers, not considered good looking, but 1 remember he had treacherous-looking eyes. 
Another piece of his wife's economy was to borrow our sewing machine and com- 
pletely turn a coat for him. He was not a graduate in pharmacy to my knowledge." 

2. * 'It happened that H. acted as steward of a boarding house (only table boar<ling). 
It was his duty to keep the places at table filled with students and collect the money 
weekly. My recollection of him is quite distinct. None of tho boys ever knew mucli 
of him (further than that he admitted himself to bo married), or had much to do 
with him. His associations with his fellow students amounted to but little, because 
of his way of living. Ho had no money, at least that is what he always said. Por 
his meals he conducted the club, while ho slept at Dr. H.*s house. (Dr. H. was then 
demonstrator of anatomy in the university.) This brought him to tho boarding 
house only at mealtime. The money was collected by H. regularly every Saturday 
evening. He was, as I remember, always punctual in performing his duties, and also 
regular at his meals. Even now I can see him sitting at the lower, dark end of the 
long table, saying but little and laughing very seldom. He was of a remarkably, 
taciturn disposition, apxmreatly indifferent to his surroundings, coldly methodical, 
nnresponsive to hum<Mr, And very brief in his statements. His topics pf conversa- 
tion were mainly concerning Dr. H.'s operations upon his private patients. H., as I 
have said, slept. at Dx. H.'8 hontfe. He alwi^ys accompamed Dr. H. nposn his night 
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trips. We students, remarking the thing, always thought that H.'s quietness was 
clue to his rest being broken and irregular, having always to hitch up the horse for 
the Dr.'s use, perhaps accompany him, and then stable the horse upon the Dr.'s 
return. I remember once of asking a medical student how H. answered up in his 
**quiz." The answer I got was that lie was not very reliable or exact in his 
knowledge.'' 

3. Health officer in a well-known city says: *'From October, 1883, until June, 1884, 
I boarded at a boarding club. This club was run by H., who was at that time a 
member of the senior medical class. He collected the board money and drummed 
up boarders among the students, receiving his own board free for the services ren- 
dered. I sat at the same table with him during most of the year. He assisted Dr. 
H. in his private dissecting room and in the injection of bodies received for dissec- 
tion. He ki'pt the cloakroom, receiving small fees from students engaged in dissec- 
tion for looking after their clothing, renting them drawers for their dissecting 
instruments, etc., and in many other ways contrived to earn small sums of money. 
He was at all times, while 1 knew him, miserably poor and a subject for pity. As 
a student he was distinctly what might be termed "dumb.'' He was slow to 

rasp ideas and not at all ready in reasoning. I distinctly remember that wo expected 
im to fail to graduate and that there was a general impression that his ultimate 
graduation was due to the pity of the professors overcoming their sense of propriety. 
Personally he was not a man to attract friendship, although he was never offensive 
or repellant. He was rather quiet in manner, very slouchy in gait, and usually held 
his head low. I think (but am not positive) that he had a slight droop of one eye- 
lid. I heard during the year succeeding H's. graduation that he had gone to Cape 
Colony, South Africa, and was much surprised to note the first publication of his 
name in connection with the murders." 

4. A woman medical student says; "I was in the same section for recitation with 
11. 1st note, a marked, almost rapt attention to detail in class work, both theo- 
retical and practical; 2d note, very intelligent recitations; 3d note, in spite of 
the rather at'ractive physiognomy a personal feeling of repugnance, which I did 
not understand until his beard was shaved at one time. As I always judge a maa 
by his mouth (as a correcting characteristic feature) I no longer wondered at the 
instinctive distrust." 

5. A classmate who is an alienist, says : "My recollection of him is that he was a 
quiet, unpretentious individual, not a brilliant student by any means, but rather 
plodding and perhaps below mediocre, but attentive to lectures and operations. 
My connection with this institution has been continuous since the day of my gradua- 
tion, and in the light of the experience I have had in seeing a large number of insane 
and defective people, I can not now recall anything about H. that would warrant me 
in saying that he was peculiar, degenerate, defective, or insane, or that he lacked 
the average mental or moral qualities." 

6. "I was quite well acquainted with him. He always stated to me that he was 
born in England. He seemed always of a sullen disposition, not caring to talk 
much, a fair student, although not bright, and still he might be stated to be of aver- 
age intelligence. We attended many lectures together, and occupied seats close 
to each other. He was not at all popular and seemingly had very few intimate 
friends, and the talk was that he would not be able to pass his final examinations, 
as, if I mistake not, ho entered on advanced standing. If I mistake not ho stated 
thjit ho was a married man, and complained frequently of lack of funds to complete 
his studies. He was often the center of comment . on account of his quiet, rather 
sullen disposition, although he was quite talkative to those with whom ho took a , 
fancy. I do not presume that he took any particular fancy to the writer, but he 
frequently asked me for assistance or passed remarks about our work, and acted as 
if he had either some great trouble or was of a very retiring disposition." 

7. "I was well acquainted with him. He and I dissected together on the same 
cadaver. In college life he seemed rather a recluse, seldom taking any part in the 
mirth or amusements of the class, and yet it was not because he was overstudious, 
for he was but mediocre in attainments. He wore his hair cut square across behind, 
which gave the appearance of a bulging cerebellum. He did not appear defiant. I 
do not know that he had a single confidante among his classmates. As I recall him 
now he gave no promise of being nn adept at good works or crime. Once in the dis- 
secting room I remember that he appropriated the foot of a child cadaver, taking it 
away for his own use. He did not seem in good health at any time. His eyes wore 
sunken, complexion pasty, and figure lean.'' 

CONDUCT IN DISSECTING ROOM. 

8. '^I know of nothing in his character during my acquaintance with him which, 
would mark him as exceptional in any way. I remember he was identified with the 
Voung Men's Christian Association of the university, and took sides with that society 
In a dispute between the society and one of the professors, and he told me at one 
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time that after graduation lie intended to go to New Zealand as a medical missionary. 
On the whole, his conduct was such as to breed a sensation of dislike for him among 
his fellows. He appeared to he a good deal of a sneak, and I know as a matter of fact 
that he was a liar. He seemed to ho fond of the uncanny things of the dissecting 
room, and told me at the beginning of one spring vacation that he intended to take 
homo the body of an infant for dissection, that Dr. H. had given him one for that 
purpose. Ho seemed to derive a good deal of pleasure from the fact. Nevertheless, 
lie was not an industrious worker in the dissecting room.'' 

9. Classmate, president of a State medical society, says: "I saw him daily. His 
appearance was very ordinary. He was of a meditative, unassuming disposition, 
willing to talk if approached, hut his manner was retiring. He was apparently 
most inoffensive; wo then thought him stupid. In his difficulty with the dress- 
maker we, hoylike, believed poor H. was being sinned against, and selected a law 
student, now a member of Congress for Idaho, to intercede for him, with the result 
that the faculty was lenient and H. was 'vindicated.' His bearing so little resem- 
hled that of one who sought the company of women that we regarded the incident 
as a great joke. Even at that time he was given to devising schemes for money 
making; speculating on projects that might be taken up after graduation. We did 
not regard them as of doubtful integrity, yet nono of them were in line with the pro- 
fession ho was about to be graduated into. We looked upon them as visionary. He 
had no chums or associates, so far as I knew ; always alone, of modest demeanor, 
and never aggressive. It was a serious struggle with him then for bare existence^ 
and we pitied him without thought of his merits for ho was, as wo saw him, a nega- 
tive character." 

10. ''He was a fellow to slide along without attracting any attention, and would 
bo soon forgotten. There was an episode in which he acquired some notoriety, and 
if guilty showed much foresight and caution on his part. The facts are as follows: 
A young widow was running a boarding house, he being one of the boarders. She 
obtained a letter to him from his wife : she brought her case before the faculty, 
claiming that he had promised to marry her, and in evidence produced some letters 
signed in his name. He denied the charge and produced specimens of his hand- 
writing, including notebooks, etc., which were not in the same hand as the letters 
produced by her. The evidence was not such that the faculty could convict on, so 
they let him off. The opinion among the students was that he was the one who 
wrote the letters." 

11. " His life was somewhat in the backg;round. He said in conversing with me 
that ho had been in the life insurance business in New York, New Hampshire, and 
Chicago. Ho said he had traveled a great amount. Ho and his wife did not get 
along very well. Havo seen her with blackened eyes as a result of their quarrels. 
They roomed only a few doors from where I roomed. His life was somewhat suspi- 
cious, and he was supposed to bo getting bodies for the anatomical rooms in some 
mysterious way. He gave me a hint of this in a conversation I had with him. He 
told me he did not intend to practice medicine, but wanted a medical education to 
help him in his business. He was only a fair student; was absent from his work 
often, and many of as thought he would not be able to get through. He paid more 
attention to anatomy, surgery, and materia medica. To me he was a suspicious per- 
son, and I so treated him while wo were associated together. I would often question 
him along the lines of business he had been engaged in and he would invariably 
turn the conversation into other channels. He told mo how he evaded paying the 
extra fees nonresidents of Michigan had to pay. I was not surprised when I saw 
in one of the papers a short sketch of his past life which tallied with some of the 
things he told me." 

12. "He passed by the nickname of 'Smegma' among the 'boys' of our class, due 
doubtless to a peculiar odor. As I remember him he appeared as a simple, harmless 
individual, and it has been a source of astonishment to me in noting his remarkable 
career of crime. He was in some 'shady' transactions while at the university. As 
I now look back at the picture he left on memory's wall, he was an uncouth rustic, 
simple in speech, rude in manner, with not one prodromic symptom that would ena- 
ble one to even dream that ho would one day stand as a monster of crime." 

13. "Ho had a noticeable aversion to familiarity. During the time spent with Dr. 
n. he took active interest in Sunday-school work of the Presbyterian Church, of 
which Dr. H. was a prominent and active member. I remember him as an odd char- 
acter in the class on account of his seemingly friendless fate, and the manner in 
which he worked himself into the good graces of Dr. H. About the last thing he 
told mo was he had decided to go as a medical missionary to some foreign country 
after graduating, and that Dr. H. had acted in his behalf to secure for him all the 
necessary credentials for the undertaking." 

14. " To me he was especially noticeable for his rather delicate and fair facial 
complexion and rather blue and open eyes. He had a thin mustache curled up at 
the ends. His habits were decidedly of a secretive nature, and consequently he 
was never much discussed." 
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15. ''I was quite intimately acquainted with him and. can honestly say that he 
was the last man that I wauld snspect of doing tlie deeds of which he was con- 
victed." 

16. *' He was sickly looking aad troubled qnite a little with boils. He was pecul- 
iar in that ho did not seem to care for anyone bnt himself and paid bat little atten- 
tion to anyone. I thought he was rather repnlsiye in looks^ but never thought him 
a criminal.^ 

17. ^' He was a quiet, hard-working student, although in some respects a little 
peculiar. He was quite often found occupying older students' seats down nearer 
the lecturer and in consequence was sometimes 'passed up/ as the boys used to say. 
He was of quite a religious turn of mind and was quite a worker in the Presbyterian 
Sunday school." 

18. *' He never made very many fri«nds : never was hail-fellow with anybody. 
Was always iiif uenced by circumstances, and when once decided upon a point would 
never yield or acknowledge himself mistaken. Daring 1884 he wore a mustache, 
dressed plainly, almost shabbily, and was very little with his class outside of abso- 
lute necessity." 

19. '' I boarded in the same club with him, and though sitting next to him at the 
table, made very little progress toward an acquaintance, his disposition was such — 
sullen, I should call it--that one would be repelled rather than attracted." 

20. ''He was a man who tried hard to keep his identity to himself. He registered 
iromthe State of Michigan, when in private conv^:«atie3i he unthoughtedlv admitted 
that ho had never been in the State until he entered the university. His college career 
was not a bright one, as on many occasions he would try to use secret helps during 
his examinations. He nev^ could carry on a conversation and at the same time look 
you in the face. When on the street he usually walked with his eyes on the ground.'' 

21. "I remember having heard him referred to on one or two occasions as a 'smart 
Alec' It was not generally, if at all, believed by tbe students at Ann Arbor that he 
had the necessary nerve to commit murder. As I remembfs, he was looked upon as 
a bigot and a fellow of so little consequenoo that it was not worth one's while to pay 
any attention to him so long as he kept to himself." 

22. ' ' I ccmsidered him a qniet, bright, unsophisticated sort of a yonng man. I saw- 
nothing abnormal or anything to especially attract attention. He seemed rather 
gloomy at times and not inclined to be intimate with anyone." 

23. "Ho was easily disconcerted on being questioned and never ranked very high, 
in his class, but this miglit have been caused by him entering upon advanced stand- 
ing and not taking the first year in the university." 

24. "I boaarded at 1^ same boarding house as ho. After a £bw months the land- 
lady found that he was cheating her by various methods; each boarder that left, he 
would report to the landlady that the boarder had not paid him for his board for 
eeveral weeks, and x>ocket tiiat amount of m^sey. Also in ordering groceries he 
would "beat " tho lady. 

The other students thereby found ont that he was dishonest. He appeared to be 
a- sneaking, quiet, unpopular man, other students not associating with him to any 
extent. I never knew of him drinking. He did not seem to be a "fast" boy, bnt a 
me>an fellow. As to his scholarship I remember only that Professor Y. did not paes 
him on some branch, aud H. was very spiteful against Professor Y. — ^wrote him let- 
ters calling him vile names and spoke bitterly against him." 

25. He never entered into sports of any kind, seldom laughed, sometimes smiled, 
in a dry half-hearted way — he seemed secretive and afraid of enspicicm." 

26. " He was looked upon as one who would attempt to attain favor with the 
faculty by spying among the students." 

27. " I was well acquainted with him. I have read everything about him since 
ho was arrested, and I know he tells the truth in some of his contessions." 

Letter from one who lived in the "Castle:" "February 2, 1889, I moved into 
a room in the "Castle" and remained there till December 3, 1889. He was always 
quick and active. If you had seen him in drug store in Engfewood you would have 
thought him the bnsiest man you ever saw. Was considered t^ie best druggist and 
chemist that ever came here, and his store was always filled with customers. Nearly 
everyone who know him here does not believe he killed anyone; think him too 
big a coward. He was one of the biggest swindlers they ever knew, but when he 
hired a man to do any work he always paid him what he asked without a word, bat 
if he made a bargain with anyone that could afford to lose without breaking him ap 
he would beat him almost every time. The iron columns in front of his bnikling are 
an example. He never paid a cent for them, and beat them in three courts. His gas 
husiiiess and using the city water for two years and making them believe it was arte- 
sian water were other instances. Bringing the city gas through a tank of water, 
he put stuff in the water to color tho flame antil the gas inspectors declared that it 
was not theirs." 

Letter from a prison chum: "It is very little information that I can give yon 
regarding H. I met him for the first time in the jail and was only with him fofc 
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como tlireo or four weeks while he remained in jail in St. Louis. I suppose that 
it was owing to the reputation that had been forced upon mo that caused him to 
approach mo and seek my acquaintance. I was then expecting to soon recover my 
liberty, and ho stated that ho intended soon to make a trip to Germany and wanted 
mo to accompany him. I am now convinced that ho would sooner or later have 
murdered me had I been able to have accompanied him on his intended trip abroad. 
I know nothing about him but what he told me of some of his former exploits before 
I met him. Of course you know that he told me all about the scheme to rob the 
insurance company, and that it was for introducing him to a lawyer who could be 
trusted to be allowed to know that the scheme to rob the insurance company was a 
fraud, etc., that I was to have $500 to enable me to fight my case or secure my 
liberty." 

Letter from Mrs. P.'s father: "I beg to be allowed to reply that Mrs. P. is not at 
all in a condition to give such information even if she had it to give. It would Tjo 
cruel to ask it of her. She is badly used up by the fearful ordeal she has gone 
through. Tho treatment received at the hands of officers and officials under the 
mistaken idea that she was a bad woman and desperate criminal, added to the hor- 
rid work of H. with herself and family, is surely enough to drive almost any woman 
to death or distraction. Her personal acquaintance with H. was not sufficient to 
give her a very concise opinion of his peculiar traits or points of character. She 
saw him but a few times before he murdered her husband, and only a few times 
after, while at St. Louis, during the time he and his associates were robbing her of 
the insurance money. During the time she was being dragged about the country 
under the promise and delusion that she would see her husband and children, she 
only saw the wretch occasionally, and only for a short time. He never, to her knowl- 
edge, rode on the same rain or put up at the same house or hotel where she was 
stopping. During this time Mrs. P. was under great mental strain. The children 
were confiding in him because P. had made them to understand and believe that he 
(H.) would be good to them. He allured P. to his death, and at the same time made 
him betray liis family into his bloody hands. P. loved his family, and would have 
fought for them had he thought anyone was going to impose upon or injure them. 
H. could show much kindness and be very sympathetic, bat always, as it would 
seem, for tho purpose of helping to carry out his murderous schemes. If his instruc- 
tions to his victims in any matter were not carried out, he was quick to resent it and 
free to reprimand. He was 'boss' as well as executor." 

CONDUCT BEFORE EXECUTION. 

H. made a long confession of many brutal murders, which he subsequently admitted 
to bo false. The purpose of this was said to be to pay his debts. 

Just before his execution H. desired his counsel to walk to the gallows and remain 
there with him. No one desired it, but it was done because he threatened to make 
a scene. His statement upon the scaffold was as follows : 

"Gentlemen, I have very few words to say; in fact, I would make no statement 
at this time except that by not speaking I would appear to acquiesce in my execu- 
tion. I only want to say that the extent of my wrongdoing in taking human life 
consisted in the death of two women, they having died at my hand as the result of 
criminal operations. I wish to also state, however, so that there will be no mis- 
understanding hereafter, I am not guilty of taking the lives of any of the P. family, 
the three children or father, B. F. P., of whose death I am now convicted, and for 
which I am to-day to be hanged. That is all." 

H. was self-possessed to the last, even suggesting to the superintendent not to 
hurry or to make any mistake. 

PURPOSE OF CRIMINOLOGICAL STUDY. 

The purpose of such study is to seek out the causes and conditions that lead to 
crime, on the general principle that the amelioration or prevention of evil doing can 
not be accomplished by rational methods until we know more definitely the causes, 
whether they lie more in the individual or more in the surroundings. As far as 
investigation of criminals has gone the indications are that the cause of most crime 
lies in the surroundings rather than in the criminal, and this is a most hopeful result 
of such study, because it is possible to change the surroundings but very difficult to 
change the nature of an individual. The study of a single criminal in the most 
thorough manner possible is important from the fact that he represents generally a 
large number in his type, and in this way a clear insight is gained into the definite 
nature of those characteristics and special surroundings which lead through their 
combination into evil doing. 

The thorough study of a criminal illustrates the method by which every human 
being should be studied. There can be no scientific sociology in the rigid sense of 
that term until a thorough study is made of individuals in society. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL, CEIMINOLOGICAL, AKD DEMOGRAPH- 
ICAL CONGRESSES IN EUROPE.^ 



It is of great advantage to the cause of knowledge that specialists in similar fields 
of work, but of different nationalities, should meet from time to time and describe, 
compare, and discuss the results of their most recent investigations. It may be men- 
tioned incidentally that a practical advantage in such congresses comes from the 
fact that the members have more time for conversation and exchange of ideas tlian 
at their own homes ; thus in a private conversation with a specialist one often gains 
a better insight into a subject than by reading a treatise on it. 

Psychology, in the experimental sense, is a comparatwely new study. Criminol- 
ogy and demography are of more recent date, and indicate that growing interest in 
the study of man himself which is one of the newest directions that science is taking. 

THE STUDY OF HUMAN BEINGS. 



The scientific study of human beings as they exist in present civilized life is, 
curious to say, a new one. There is less definite knowledge of modern man than of 
uncivilized man, because the latter has been studied more carefully. For a similar 
reason we have more knowledge of rocks and animals than of man, and although 
we have made sciences of the two former, a science of human beings hardly exists. 

Investigations of civilized man are being undertaken in all countries of the world, 
but it is on the abnormal side, as recent works in demography and criminology show. 
But since a large majority of the abnormal are so the more by occasion or conditions 
than through heredity or character, whatever is found true of them is in a great 
measure probably true of men in general. 

As the three recent congresses represent three typical forms of investigating mod- 
ern civilized man, it may not be inopportune to describe some new instruments and 
methods used in this Bureau to carry on still further these lines of inquiry with 
special reference to education. It is hero that social pathology and education stiaiud in 
the most intimate relation.' As education concerns the moral, mental, and physical 
development of individual and society, it is a method of amelioration or prevention 
of those pathological elements that tend to social degeneration. The instruments 
used in the study of patho-social man will apply as well to normal man; thus the 
Avriter has employed some of them in the study of school children. 

The instrumental investigation of man is simply a more precise method of study. 

Some of the instruments were specially constructed for the Bureau. They may be 
divided under four heads : 

1. Anthropometrical, measuring the osseous and muscular system. 

2. Psycho-neural, measuring the nerves in connection with the mental state. 

3. Emotional, indicating the degrees of emotion through movements of the thoracic 
muscles and increase of flow of arterial blood in the arm. 

4. Hypnotic, measuring the degree of suggestibility, or aiding the operator to pro- 
duce the hypnotic state. 

The scientific study of man with such instruments is not only of use in medicine, 
but can be pursued in society at large in discriminating quantitatively the differ- 
ence between individuals in their muscular, nervous, or emotional systems. 

^Prepared by Arthur MacDonald, specialist in the Bureau of Education. 
2 See article, "Social Pathology and Education," in Annual Report of Bureau for 
1889-90, pp. 573-590. 
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We do not know wliat shonld be considered a normal man especially in regard to 
the nervous system ; what degree of aouteness or obtuseness to taste, smell, heat, 
pain, elertrical sensibility, hypnotic suggestibility can be considered normal, and 
what degree (within certain limits) abnormal. 

These questions are perhaps m»»re important in the study of school children, for 
any defects or abnormalities may be corrected before they have taken deep root, 
hindering and dwarfing the development of the child. The special mental, moral, 
or physical habits that should bo emphasized in the care of this or that child would 
be indicated. If a school boy be cruel toward his playmate, is it because he thiaks 
the same blow would not hurt himself, owing to the obtuseness or coarseness of liis 
nervous system? Is a pupil who is continually reprimanded inherently defective or 
weak nervously ? Such children are often diseoaraged unnecessarily. The teacher 
may be ignorant of their true condition. Some dull in early life develop sub- 
sequently. Precociousness in children can not be said to be a good sign. Or, again, 
bas th« child a very delicate and refined nervous system that is inhibited or par- 
alyzed in its action by severe words or physical punishment f What is the difference 
between slum children and children of the well-to-do? If there is no essential 
difference it would be desirable to know it. Should such children have special train- 
ing? Vital questions of this nature can be determined with instruments of preci- 
sion. In general it may bo said that if mental and moral training of children Is not 
more thoroughly considered we can not expect some of the evils that are menacing 
society to lessen. All evils of society may be included under social pathology, which 
treats of these individuals who, from mental, moral, or phyracal defects, are inju- 
rions to society.' In the criminological and demographical congresses man is con- 
sidered rather in his abnormal conditions; in the psychological congress he is stud- 
ied more generally. Instruments of precision are applicable for investigation of 
both the normal and abnormal, and fnmtsh the most definite means yet kaewn of 
distinguishing between the two. 

In giving an account of the congresses, the writer is making a special report, as 
ho was sent as a delegate to represent the Boreao. 

The International Congress of Experimental Psychology, Held in Londont. 

One of the distinguishing features of the late International Congress for Psychol- 
ogy is the prominent part that physiological investigations assnoted. This may be 
taken as an indication of the prevalent tendency to stodv the objective rather than 
the subjective side of consciousness. Yet not a few or the meiabers read papers 
which ^ave the results of an empirical study of subjective reality. The subject of 
hypnotism and sdhed states was also one of ^eat interest to all. 

Some of the most important qaestions considered were in the domain of i^e phys- 
iology of the brain, about which comparatively little is known. The sftatttnent has 
often been made that the frontal convolntions are the seat of the iutelleet as dis- 
tinguished from the will and desire. This was based upon comparison in the deTeI« 
opment of this region in man and the lower imimals, upon results of accident or 
disease in man and experiments upon monkeys by Ferrier, Horsley, and SchUfer, and 
upon dogs by Hitzig and Goltz. For the reason that autiseptio ^eeantioDS were 
not taken in either Ferrier's earlier experiments or Goltz's or Uitzig's, it is not cer- 
tain but that the results obtained may have been due to an extension of the effects 
of the injury. Professor SchEfer tliought it worth while to repeat these experiments 
upon the prefrontal region by a mode of operation that entirely avoided the shock 
following from a bilateral removal of a more or less extensive part of the brain. He 
said that he had often noticed in operating upon the brain that extensive bilateral 
lesions are liable to be followed by apathy and apparent idiocy, whether the opera- 
tious were in the frontal or in other regions, more in fact in the temporal than in tho 
frontal region . He thi nks i t is very probable, therefore, that ( 1 ) the q uestion of shock 
and (2) that of considerable loss of brain substance and renM>val of sopport ftota. 
the rest of the brain (thus impairing the cerebral functions generally) may modify 
the result. For these reasons Professor Schafer has recently operated, not by actually 
removing the portions of the brain, but by severing their conneeti<ms with the rest 
of the mantle and with the brain stem. This can l^ effected with scarcely any hem- 
orrhage and with no perceptible shock. In several instances in which Professor 
Schafer has thus severed the prefontal lobes in monkeys there was an entire want 
of a]>preciable symptoms. In no case did the animals show the dullness and apatiiy 
previously noticed, but they appeared as bright and intelligent after recovering from 
the effects of the ans&sthetic as before the operation. These experiments, therefore, 
do not support tho view that the prefontal lobes are especially the seat of intelli- 
gent attention. 

In this connection it will be interesting to note Professor Horsley^s demonstratioa 
of localization of functions in the monkey's brain, which was given before a namb«r 

^See Abnormal Man, pp. 7-9; published by the Bureau, 1893. 
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of specialists and psycho phy8i<5isfei. Tiio monkey was put under tbe influence of 
an aiisBBthetic and qaite a portion of the cranium removed. By electric stimulation 
Professor Ilorsley demonstrated clearly tlie fact of localization; ii© was able to pre- 
dict before applying tbe clec£ix>des what moYoments would take place, as in the arm, 
fingers, and face. The experiment was very satisfactory to the witnesses, although 
Professor Horsley did not think it had saoceeded as well as in many former cases 
when he had peribrmed it before his classes. These now well-known localized areas 
in the brain of monkeys have been found also by Horsley and Schafer in the anthro- 
poid ape, which is still nearer man. Bat the proof has been made complete in a> 
demonstration upon human beings fey Professor Horsley. It was in the case of two 
epileptics in whom an operation was necessary. As far as the operation permitted, it 
was tbnnd that the same localization of f ancldoas existed in man. It is well to note 
thai the success of experiments upon an Jmals is often duo to developed opera ti ^e skill, 
as is obtained in surgery. The writer has witnessed many operations of this nature 
by well-known specialists, but has never seen itso neatly done as by Professor Horsley. 
Profe^or Horsley was also very careful to see that the animal felt no pain through- 
out 1^6 whole operation. One is reminded of Pi?olessor Munk's experiments on the 
dog at Berlin, which attracted great attention at the tiiae. Both Hunk and Horsley 
are surgeons. 

Professor Mank r©©«at|y scbowed the writer a monkey frcan which he had removed 
the frontal lollies on one side. He had not been able to discover any effect on the 
monkey's iateiligenre, Hie monkey was «s hright as ever. 

It is true that if one single function is localieed brain localization is established, 
bnt this a priori n^thod is being made less and less nece^ary by experimentation. 
It would seem from these and other investigations that the intellectual function is 
diffused ove^ the whole brain. This is strongthened by purely psychological consid- 
eialions ^rom t^e direetingpower of the reasoning faculty over the psychical functions 
in general. It would seem probable that by moi« exact methods and skillful opera- 
tions general localized areas will be established throughout the hrain, but that these 
areas can be absolutely defined is qnite improbable; first, because they seem grad- 
nally to overreach one area into the other ; aiid, second, the brain is a vicarious organ 
and the extent. of this characteristic will be diiffieult to determine^ But when one 
thinks of the complexity of the finer smatomy of the brain, not to m-^ition its histo- 
physiblogy nad ch^Bxsm, the vastness -of the field of investigation is evident, yet 
tisese positive results in the ooarser anatomy and physiology are an initial start- 
Big point of the highest imx>ortanee and may lead, in the niture, to things as yet 
nnthought of. 

A recent experime&t illustrating kins&sthesiis was described by Br. Bansom. It was 
a case of epilepsy where the convulsions began by tingling and spasm in the left 
hand. The following permanent abnormal oonditions resulted in this hand: (1) 
Sii^t tactile aasss^esia, (2) diminution of muscular sense, <3) diminution of motor 
po<wer. The opesration showed a cyst compressing t^e cortical center for the left 
h-aad. After recovery from the operation, this area was faradized by electrodes 
i^Bsertedthroqagh the scalp without anansBsthetic. From this resulted, (1) contraction 
of groups of muscles in arm and hand by moderate current, (2) production of sensa- 
tion with a weaker current, contraction added wh'Mi current was strengthened, (3) 
improvement of muscular sesse during and after stimulation, <4) weakening of vol- 
untary motor power aft^ a strongly induced contraction. 

Dr. H. Donaldson, in his observaiions on theanatomy of tlio brain of Laura Bridg- 
man, found the following peeuliariti^ : Depression oi;' the motor speech center, a 
slendemess-of the first temporal gyrus on both sides and a blunting of both occipital 
poles with a special dist^rbanceof thefi;ssures inthe right cuneus, poor developiuent 
of temporal lobes, tiie cranial nerves connected with the defective sense organs were 
sle&der, the left optic n-^rve being the one most affected. . The extent of cortex was 
normal, but unduly thin all over. This thinness, however, was most marked in the 
areas for the defective s<»ises, due in part at least to the smallness of the cortical 
cells the2» present. In general, the case represents a maximum peripheral dis- 
turbance in the sensory cranial nerves, associated yni^ only such central lesions as 
followed from lack of exercise and growth. 

In his investigations of the muscular sense in the blind. Dr. Ooldscheider found a 
developed sense of touch in the hand and finger joints, and the cause of this was 
psychical, consisting in a sharpening of i^ attention and in practice. The sense of 
iocartion in the ekin is small in the blind. In order to recognize forms by touch the 
sensation of motion is of greater importance than the sensibility of the skin. Chil- 
dren, whether blind or not, jKissess a finer sensibility for passive motion than adults. 

An interesting paper was that on "A law of perception," by Professor Langc, of 
Odessa. Hie process of every perception consists in a rapid ehange of a whole series 
of psychical moments or steps, in which every preceding step presents a less concrete 
and more general condition, and every following step a more concrete and differen- 
tiated psychical condition . There are four principal steps us: stages in l^is process of 
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perception, (1) tlio simple shock -without quality, (2) the cousciousuess of geueral 
modality in the sensibility, (3) consciousness of its specific quality, and (4) con- 
sciousness of its spacial form. 

The steps or stages of our perception correspond to the development of perception 
in general biological evolution. The so-called muscular reaction consists in a reac- 
tion in consciousness upon a simple and undifferentiated shock. The muscular or the 
innervation effort is not essential to the muscular reaction. The so-called sensorial 
reaction is not a determinate act, but the reaction upon one of the following steps 
of perception. The relation between subject and predicate in an act of judgment is 
a particular case of the law of perception. The consciousness of difference has no 
ground in the sense of time. The so-called time of choosing shows no element of will. 

Mrs. C. L. Franklin, after explaining the difficulties of the Hering or the Young- 
H(>lmholtz theories of light sensations, proposed the following new theory: In its 
earliest stage of development, vision consisted of nothing but a sensation of gray 
(using the word gray to cover the whole series — black, gray, white). This sensa- 
tion of gray was brought about by the action upon the nerve cuds of a certain 
chemical substance, set free in the retina under the in fluenco of light. In the develop- 
ment of the visual sense the molecule to be decomposed became so differentiated 
as to lose only a part of its exciting substance at once; these chemical constituents 
of the exciter of the gray sensation can therefore be present separately and cause 
the sensation of red, green, and blue. A recombination of these substances produces 
tlio gray sensation ; the mixing of these three colors gives a sensation of no color 
at all, but only gray. The theory is that of a differentiated color molecule. 

Prof. Pierre Janet gave a somewhat extensive description of a disease which 
ho designates as a new form of psychological disaggregation— a mental disease con- 
sisting in the weakening of the power of synthesis, which permits during each 
moment to attach new psychological phenomena to the personality, which are repro- 
duced in the mind. This disease has different foims, according as the incapacity for 
synthesis affects the sensations, movements, or souvenirs. 

Professor Li^geois, of Nancy, showed it to be quite probable that a woman, who 
had been condemned to twenty years of hard labor for attempting to poison her 
husband, was suggestible and hypnotizable to a high degree; that she had received 
suggestions from a doctor, her lover, to poison her husband in order to be ablo to 
marry the doctor; that her moral liberty was greatly diminished if not abolished. 
Professor Li^geois commended such cases to magistrates, judges, physicians, and 
juries, so that incompetence and contradictions and excessive severity may be 
prevented. 

Dr. Li6beault and Professor Li^geois described a case of monomaniacal suicide, 
which was cured by suggestion during hypnotic sleep. It was a woman who had 
had tendencies to suicide for eleven months. 

Dr. B^rillon, editor of the Revue de PHypnotismo, spoke on the applications of 
hypnotic suggestion to education. From an experience of attempting hypnotism 
with some 250 children of both sexes, ho deduced these conclusions: In 10 children 
from 6 to 15, of different classes of society, 8 could bo put into profound sleep 
atter tho first or second seance. Contrary to the general opinion, the difficulties of 
causing profound sleep were greater in proportion as the child presented neuropathic 
hereditary defects. Healthy children with good antecedents were generally very 
suggestible, and consequently hypnotizable; they are very sensitive to imitation. 
While their sleep has the appearance of normal sleep, yet it is easy to obtain amnesia 
on awakening, negative hallucinations, suggested dreams, and automatic accom- 
plishment of suggested acts. This sensibility to suggestion and hypnotism has been 
utilized in treating cases which concern pedagogics as much as medicine; such are 
those with nervous insomnia, nocturnal terrors, somnambulism, kleptomania, 
onanism, incontinence of urine, inveterate laziness, filthiness, and moral perversity. 
Theso facts have been verified by a large number of authors ; they belong to practical 
psychology. Suggestion constitutes a process of investigation which permits us to 
submit to a rigorous analysis the different intellectual faculties of childiren, and thus 
to aid pedagogics by the experimental method. 

Mr. F. W.H.Myers, in a paper on "The experimental induction of hallucinations,'' 
considers it a drawback to experimental as compared with introspective psychology 
that wo are liable to lose in profundity what we gain in precision ; new experiments 
are required if the operations of the subconscious strata of our intelligence are to 
be reached; such operations tend to be manifested spontaneously in forms of active 
and passive automatism, such as automatic writing and visual or auditory halluci- 
nations. As to the extent to which these phenomena can be reproduced experi- 
mentally, hypnotism is at present the principal means. A form of hallucination 
which is harmless and easily controlled is "crystal vision,'' that is, the induction of 
hallucinatory images by looking steadily into a crystal or other clear depth or at a 
polished surface. In this way the crystal helps tho externalization of those images^ 
sometimes by scattered reiiections which suggest points do repere or by partially 
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hypnotizing the gazer. But a crystal vision may sometimes pass insensibly into the 
eauimoning up ot externalized images, or quasi-percepts, with no definite nidus or 
background. Such images^ or percepts, may depend upon a perceptivity antecedent 
to sensory specialization and of wider scope. 

In speaking of experiments in thought transference, Mrs. Sidgwick considered the 
hypnotic state as favorable in such iuquiries. By thought transference is meant Ihe 
communication of ideas from one person whom we call the agent to another called 
the percipient, independeut of the recognized channels of sense. Mrs. Sidgwick 
conducted lier experiments in conjunction with Professor Sidgwick and others. The 
successful percipients were seven in number, and were generally hypnotized. It was 
possible to transfer numbers, mental pictures— that is, mental pictures in the agent's 
mind— and induced halluciuatlons given by verbal suggestion to one hypnotic sub- 
ject and transferred.by him to another. There were failures, but the proportion of 
successes was sufficient to show that the result was not due to chance. One percip- 
ient succeeded in experiments with numbers, when separated from the agent by a 
closed door and at a distance of about seventeen feet. Sometimes the ideas reached 
the percipient as visual impressions received with closed eyes, sometimes as halluci- 
nations on a card or paper, or by automatic writing, or by table tilting. 

It is not known how to produce results at will; only certain x^ersons seem capable 
of acting as agents or percipients, and these persons succeed at one time and fail 
another, varying at diHerent times in the same day; the reason for this is as yet 
unknown. 

In the nerve centers of flying in certain insects, Alfred Binet showed that tho 
dorsal root is motor and tho ventral root is sensitive. 

Professor Preyer, of Berlin, read a paper on the origin of number. All concepts can 
arise through the senses only. No concept (even the concept of number) through 
heredity alone, without individual sense impressions, can take place. But the child^ 
like many animals, can value things and numbers without knowledge of numbers; 
it feels the numbers, not by means of touch or sigbt, but through hearing. Tho 
series of positive whole numbers did not arise originally through addition ot 1 to It 
snch a hypothesis presupposes a knowledge of a number, namely of 2, and a method 
of adding. Numbers are acquired in a normal way through hearing and comparison 
of tones, but later through touch and sight. 

As to the efiect of natural selection on the development of music, Dr. Wallaschek 
said that primitive music is not an abstract art, but, taken in connection with dance* 
and pantomime, is bound up with the necessities of primitive tribal life — tliat is, in 
war and hunting, for which these dances seem to prepare — and, further, that it helps> 
the tribe to maintain its strength and skill during times of peace. These dances are- 
of a social nature, being performed by the whole tribe with great exactness, duo to 
the influence of rhythm, of which primitive music chiefly consists. This tie of 
music enables the community to act as one body, holding the community together. 
Tribes accustomed to play at war and hunting associate more easily, act better in 
case of need, and so are better prepared for life. The musical faculty is thus devel- 
oped and trained for this purpose. 

Dr. Witmer presented a contribution to experimental SBsthetic, taking up "the" 
sesthetical value of the mathematical proportions of simple flgures.'' No measure- 
ments of the proportions of the human form, as found in nature or in art, nor in 
beautiful specimens of architecture, will demonstrate the aesthetic value of the mathe- 
matical relations of their parts; for we never can be sure that their sesthetio valuo 
does not rest upon an associative or other factor rather than upon the direct mathe- 
matical proportions : and the freedom in the choice of parts to be measured musi 
throw considerable aonbt upon the results of all measurements. Such attempts 
have proved no more than a limited sesthetio value of the proportion 1 :1, while for 
the various other simple mathematical relations nothing decisive has been shown. 
A better method than Zeising's or Fechner's affords a choice not limited to a set of 
arbitrary proportions, but opens to a series of figures whose mathematical propor- 
tions vary in a constant ratio between the proportion of 1 :1 and 1 :x {x being any 
desired large number). This method permits of an easy observation of the relative 
increase or decrease in the sesthetio feeling attaching to the regularly increasing pro- 
portions. For all groups of figures and for all positions of the figure there are but 
two pleasing proportions : The ratio 1 :1, or perfect symmetry, and a ratio which liea 
between 2:3 and 1:2, the most pleasing proportion. The proportion 1 :1 is aestheti- 
cally so far from all other proportions that a comparison between it and any other 
proportion on the same terms as between the other proportions among themselves 
is impossible. The most ^easing sesthetio proportion subsumes itself under sesthetio 
contrast; the aesthetic value does not lie in a pleasing and complex equality of the 
relations of the parts of a figure, but in pleasing difference of parts. The proportion 
is therefore not clearly discoverable in complex designs and objects, as the demand 
for the best contrast of parts may easily give way to other considerations. 

Dr. Alexander Bain's paper was entitled **The respective spheres and mutual 
ED 94 106 
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lielps of introspection and psycbo-phyaical experiment in pgjeliology ; ^* the recog- 
nized Bonrcee of our knowled^re of mind are first and foremost lutrospeetifm with. tJie 
aids of oatward signs, to irnieh saeeeed the study of infancy, of abnormal and 
exceptional minds, and of the lower animals ; also the workings of society collectively ; 
next physiology, and last psycho-physical experiments. The metaphysical problem 
of knowing and. beings and that of the tracing of the origins of oar mental furniture 
hare hith^to been the leading ones where introspectiouhas been mainly employed. 
Neither of these are utile iu the ordinary sense. Introspection takes the lead in 
•qnalitatlTe analysis of mental facts; the next consideration is quantitative analysis, 
or the mensuration of psychological quantities. Here psycho-physics can render 
important service. The following is a list of researches where both methods concur : 
(1) The economy of muscular mechanism, (2) the fundamental laws of the intellect, 
more especially as regards memory acquisitions, (3) the fluctuation of our ideas in 
consciousness, (4) the conditions of permanent association as a^iust " cram ; ** (5) 
plurality of simultaneous impressions in all the senses, (6) thehxed idea, (7) simi- 
larity in diversity. In all these, exx»erimeut can come iu aid of introspection, but 
can not supersede it without loss and failure. 

Prof. Theodore Ribot's paper concerning concepts had for its object an inquiry as 
to the immediate state of mind at the instant a concept is thought, to determine 
whether this state differs in individuals. One hundred persons of every class and 
degree of culture were interrogated by announcing to them abstract terms (not let- 
ting them know the purpose beforehand) and noting the immediate state of cou- 
sciouness which these terms evoked. The results were: 1. With the majority a 
general term awakened a concrete idea or representation, ordinarily a visual image, 
rarely a muscular image. 2. Many saw the word as printed, purely and simply, 
without any concrete representation. 3. Others (fewer in number) had only the 
word in the mind as heard, perhaps with motor images of articulation but without 
concrete image ; without vision of the printed word. 4. The highest concepts, Biich 
as cause, relation, infinite, etc., did not give rise to any representation whatever in 
the case of the majority. Even those persons belonging to the pure concrete typo 
declared they had nothing in their mind. There are, therefore, certain concepti3 to 
to which an nnoonscious state corresponds. Hoping to penetrate into the nature of 
this unconscious state, Dr. Wizcl continued the investigations on certain hysterical 
cases at Salp6tri^re; they were interrogated first in the hynotic state, then when 
awake, thus permitting a comparison of responses. The results were more numerouii 
and explicit in the hypnotic state than in the normaL 

In speaking of the future of psychology, Bichet said that psych<^ogy is one of the 
elements of physiology, and the most obscure.* The first question is to know the con- 
nection which unites mind and body. At present we know nothing about it. An 
idea, a reasoning, a passion, are phenomena which do not seem to have the power 
of being reduced to a material phenomeuon. It is certain, however, that there is a 
connection; without brain, or rather without nerve cell, there is no iutelligeucc. 
The first problem of psychology is therefore a most complete physiology of the braiu ; 
relations of ideation with cerebral circulation, with chemical changes in nerve cells, 
with electric phenomena; localization of psychical acts in this or that part of the 
brain ; in other words, a physiological resume of the brain. We must recognize that 
brain physiology is little dev^oped compared with the physiology of the heart or mus- 
cles. Physiology, properly speaking, is a study of sensations, relations of seus.«ition 
with peripheral excitation, differential x>erceptive sensibility — ^the threshold of 
excitation ; these are investigations more difficult to pursue than the general physiol- 
ogy of the servo cell. 

Comparative psychology treats of the relations of man with other bMngs, and 
with the insane and criminal, from the intellectual point of view. One can not 
admit that the human soul is station£»ry ; it evolves, said therefore can be perfected 
through a sort of natural selection. The data for this problem are wanting, yet the 
future of humanity depends upon it. In transcendental psychology we have numer- 
ous data (often or almost always imperfect), which permit us to suppose that human 
intelligence has extraordinary resources and forces of which we have no conception. 
Bichet says that the future x>sychology will give us the key to clairvoyance and pre- 
sentiments. If it should be proved that these are all illusions, a service would be 
rendercil ; sooner or later we will be able to say whether transcendental psychol- 
ogy is a reality or an illusion. 

ISiueo m modem psychology physiological investigations have assumed so promi- 
nent a ]>art, and as this is so well illustrated in tliis congress, it may not be out of 
place to make a few remarks on the need of physiology and anatomy in psychological 
training. 

Training in Physiologicai* Psychology. 

Physiological psychology is no misnomer for modem psychology, because it is as 
much if not more physiological than psychological. That, ronseqnently, a somewhat 
extensive knowledge of i)hyBiology is a sine qua non for the thoroughly trained modern 
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psjelialogtst goes witboui saying; aad this is as tras wbetlier there be sympathy oi 
not Yritk the mo^ens Yiew, f&i in the lattes ease th& psyehalogist ean hitrdly avoid 
cliacuasiBg some of the results of ;^y siolo^; an^ sixeh diflenssions, to be tmstworthy 
and Taluabte^ must he based upo& hnowfedgew And: here is not meani mere book 
knoT7kKlgey biitexperimentalhnowledge gaiB^inthephysiologieallaboiatory ; other- 
wise ^hen one speaks of sensatioBSy refill actioB, a^erent am efferent neryes, ete,, 
it is difficult tor understand ko>w he cao: have any adequate insight into the objefctire 
reality of these pheBomena. It m sat intewlcd that any large amocmrt of Sme he 
required for parely physiol«>gical htboratory work. A term's coarse, say of six hoois 
a week, might be the minimnm. In this ease it is assumed that the student has a 
general knowledge of hnosan asd eoatpiaratiye physiology; 

If the abonre requirements are necessary for one who proposes to study physio-psy- 
chological questions, it may be inquired further as to anatomical knowledge. That 
a proper <»niceptzoa of physiodegy is not possible without anatomy is so obvious as 
to ho commonplace, and yet there are some whoi are serious students of physiological 
psychology who iKkTe-no praetieal knowledge of anatotmy^ A general dissection of 
the body and special disseetioa of the sense or g^ana and bntin, while it woald require 
more time than the phystcdogical eoiuxse, would be well worth the extra trouble, since 
it is preliminary foundation work, and is also neeessary for the inTestigation of patho^ 
logical clinieal eases, some of which are of the highest impertaitce for the physio- 
logical psychologist. For this and other reasons an elementary course in practical 
histology IS necessary. Thus it is not elear how any student without practical knowl- 
edge of coarser and &&tT anatomy can study and discuss intelligently questions con- 
cerning cereboral loca^Ezatien^ cranial and i^inal nerres, spinal column, medulla 
oblongata, etc. 

It may be objected that maoy of the facts learned in such a course of study would 
not be of direct. utility, but this could bo urged against almost any course of study. 
The value of such Degative knowledge eeiisistB in serving as a sort of ballast in aid> 
ing the student in avoiding mastakes. 

It may he said that if practical courses in anatomy and histology are requisites, 
why not also similar courses in piathology and psychiatry. It is true that these 
would be valuable; but there must be a limit. Perhaps the student could take up 
individual pathological cases as they came in the course of his work,^ provided he 
has the physiological and anat(Hni«al knowledge of n^nrmal man before mentioned . It 
is assumed that the specialist in physiolfegical psychology will read the writings of 
specialists in physiology, anatomy, and pathology when they treat of topics that 
bear directly on his own studies. To read such literature, appreciate the points of 
discussion,, and make decisions as to weight of evidence^, requires at least a practical 
elementary kno wledge of the sabjects. 

But it may be objected that, with aeeurate book learning and good diagrams, one 
can gain sufficient insight without going to the trouble of taking, the practical 
courses. This objection is more real practically than rationally, for many do not 
care for vivisection, and much less dissection. It is a well-known difficnity, com- 
mon to medieal Bchools> to obtain £uthfuliiess in disseetioa. There seems to be a 
natural disinclinatios, not of the nature of dread or disgust t^at may appear on first 
entering the dissecting room^ but quite another feeliug^r that is easier experienced 
than described. The physEological psychek>gist who has no medical training is very 
liable to have a strong disinclination to praetieal work in anatomy, even if he believes 
in its utility and necessity. Then there is sometimes the feeling that it is so much 
easier and savestime to- sit quietly in one's own room and study the bo<^s anddiagrams. 

It may be said that some good workers in physiologieal psych ol©^ have never had 
this preliminary training, but this is rather in spite of such training. As is well 
known, Biany students of philosophy, having become dissatisfied with its methods 
and results, have turned their attention to experimental psychology, and have neither 
time nor opportunity to return to preliminary work, which thegr could have done had 
they known beforehand the subsequent direetion &[ their studies. 

The fact that the majority of leaders in the department of physiological psychol- 
ogy Avcre previously physicians or students of medicine indicates the direction which 
the training in physiological psychology^ should take. 

Thiri> Sessiost of the International Conokess fob Criminal Anthropology, 

HELD AT BRUSI^LS. 

The distinctire feature of the third session of the International Congress for 
criminal anthrojwlogy is the prominent part that jurists and lawyers took in its 
debates and deliberations. This alliance of the legad with the scientific is an oppor- 
tune one, for it brings into prominence the practical applicatioh of the results of 
criminological studies. The congress for criminal anthropology should be sharply 
distinguished from the international congress for prison and penitentiary systems. 
The former consists almost entirely of university professors, jurists, and scientific 
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specialists; the latter of prison wardens and others who have had to do with 
the practical side of the prevention or repression of crime. This division of labor 
in the common contest against crime, for the benefit of the state and hamanity, is 
logical as well as practicai, for it enables both to accomplish the work better. 
To say which congress is of the greater importance to societv wonld not only be 
hazardous, but impossible. Certain it is that both are of the highest significance. 
The programme of the congress for criminal anthropology, or, in a word, criminol- 
ogy, was divided under a few heads : first, criminology in general, then more espe- 
cially the psychology and psychopath ology of criminals entering into morbid or 
diseased conditions. The division under criminal sociology points to the political 
a^d economical side of crime. Under the head of legal and administrative applica- 
tions of criminology came considerations that form the link between the two 
congresses. 

To obtain a general idea of the congress, we shall enter at once into the delibera- 
tions and conclusions of its members. 

Dimitri Drili, publicist at Moscow, in his report as to the fundamental principles 
of criminal anthropology or criminology, traced the origin of the school to Gall, its 
grandfather, and to Lombroso, the father and founder. In speaking of the Italian 
Bchoo], he acknowledged the great merits of Lombroso, but could not follow him in 
all his opinions. His r^sum^ of the principles and tendencies of the school of crimi- 
nal antliropology is as follows : 

(1 ) Criminology renounces cntirel^rthe law of retaliation as end, principle, or basis 
of all judicial punishment. The basis and purpose of punishment is the necessity of 
protecting society against the sad consequences of crime, either by moral reclamation 
of the criminal or by his separation from society. Punishment is not to satisfy ven- 
geance. 

(2) In criminology it is not sufficient to study the fact of crime. The criminal 
himself must be considered. It becomes necessary to define the causes which pro- 
duce crime, to study the sphere of action of the criminal, as well as measures for the 
safety of society against his acts. Criminology does not study the criminal in the 
abstract and speculate over his guilt or responsibility, but it analyzes him according 
to results purely scientific, and with the aid of exact methods which apply equally 
to the investigation of other phenomena. 

(3) In crime, the results of two factors are seen reciprocally reacting: first, the 
individual peculiarities from the nature of the criminal or his psycho-physical organ- 
ization ; then the peculiarities of external influences, as climate, nature of country, 
and social surroundings. 

(4) Relying upon exact results, criminology reveals the criminal as an orjganization 
more or less unfortunate, vicious, impoverished, ill-balanced, defective, and so not 
adapted to struggle with surrounding conditions, and consequently incapable of 
maintaining this struggle in legally established ways. This defect of adaptation, 
for the majority, is not absolute, but varies with the conditions. 

(5) The causes of crime fall into three categories : (a) immediate, which arise from 
the character of the criminal; (b) more remote, which are hidden in his unfavorable 
surroundings, under the influence of which orsranio peculiarities are developed into 
more or less constant criminal agents; (c) predisposing causes which push these ill- 
proportioned and viciously developed organizations toward crime. 

(6) Thus basing crime upon scientific grounds, criminology has as its purpose a 
fundamental study of the actual criminal and his crimes as ordinary phenomena, 
which it must investigate throughout their whole extent, ftrom their genesis to their 
full growth and final development. Thus the phenomenon of crime is united with 
great social questions. 

(7) Based upon these principles, criminology logically recognizes an absence of 
good sense in repressive measures determined in advance as to their duration and 
specific character. Criminology, on the contrary, affirms the necessity of studying 
individual peculiarities before rendering decisions in advance. The term of punish- 
ment should endure so long as the causes exist which necessitate it. It should cease 
as soon as the causes do. 

Manouvrier, who is professor in the anthropological school at Paris, and the well- 
known opponent of Lombroso's criminal type, in his paper on the comparative study 
of criminals and normal men, did not find any real distinctive differences except in 
surrounding conditions, which modify the associations or combinations of habitudes 
and correlatively the anatomical coniormatiou. 

Dr. Lacassagne, professor at Lyons, in dicussing the primordial sentiments of 
criminals, distinguished three classes: The frontals (intellectual), the parietalsor 
impulsive cIhss, and the occipitals or the emotional class ; thebram is an agglomera- 
tion of instincts which at a given moment can have a special function, and it is the 
preponderance of one of these instincts which can control the whole situation ; this 
explains the want of reflection and of prudence in criminals; cerebral equilibrium, 
on the contrary, indicates virtue. The occipital instincts are in close relation with 
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the viscera, and so with nutrition ; hence the importance of these as social factors. 
This indicates that in the future it may he necessary to found the theory of criminal- 
ity upon cerehral function. 

One of the most important papers in the congress was that on "morbid criminal 
possession" hy Dr. Magnan, physician and superintendent of the Ste. Anne Insane 
Asylum, at Paris. Such a morbid possessibn consists generally of an idea isolated 
and independent of the ordinary course of thought. It is a mode of activity in the 
brain, in which a word or image imposes itself upon the mind, apart from the volition. 
In the normal state, this idea of possession gives no special uneasiness, but in abnormal 
persons it can produce a painful agony and become irresistible. In the normal state 
the possession is transitory and generally easy to repress, and does not involve the 
other intellectual operations. But in an abnormal or diseased subject the individual 
can be irresistibly pushed to acts which he consciously disapproves of. Owing to a 
want of knowledge of such states, judicial and medical errors have not been infre- 
quent. Thus, a person pushed by the Irresistible idea to murder (generally a 
cherished friend), although horrified by the thought, commits tha act. One of 
Magnan's patients, when naving a premonition of the impulsion coming on, would 
shut herself up in a room until relieved. 

A not uncommon possession is that exemplified In the case of a merchant 40 years 
of age, who during a short stay in Paris entered a restaurant and on taking up a 
journal read the i olio wing incident: "A young lady walking by the side of her father 
slipped and fell down, but without serious accident.^' The merchant knew neither 
the young lady nor her father. On returning home these different facts came to his 
mind, but one detail was missing — the name of tho young lady; he tried to sleep, 
but in vain; he was possessed with the idea to search for this name ; his anxiety 
increased : he awakens his wife, who sees him pale, anxions, and with perspiration 
upon his lorehead. He recounts the story ; ho recognizes the absurdity of his worrjr ; 
yet he weeps aud runs round the room moaning and constantly repeating, "What is 
her uamef He passes the night in this desolation, and early in the morning runs 
to the restaurant, finds the same newspaper, and reads the diverse facts again with 
the young lady's name; he rereads the name, repeating it aloud; this calms him and 
his appetite is satisfied. Thus it is with the kleptomaniac, the pyromaniac, and 
those with morbid sexual possessions. 

According to Dr. Ladame, professor at Geneva, an individual possessed with the 
idea of murder belongs to the ^roup of hereditary mental degenerates; such indi- 
viduals are rare. If it be admitted that this morbid possession is frequent, on the 
other hand, it rarely pushes to homicide, but is turned toward the individual him- 
self, resulting in suicide. Dr. Ladame maintains that heredity is the main predis- 
posing cause, but an occasional cause is also necessary, and this is principally in the 
publication of details in great crimes. An acquired predisposition is due to alco- 
holism. It is necessary to distinguish between insane murderers and those pushed 
to murder by morbid possessions. The latter belongs to the large category of tbose 
afi*ect«'d by hereditary insanity, as dii>somania, kleptomania, etc. The possession of 
the idea of murder is sporadic, but is more frequently found under the form of a 
moral epidemic, resulting from the widespread knowledge of great crimes and from 
capital executions. 

No question stirred up more discussion than criminal sug||gestion. While distin- 
guished men were frankly agnostic as to each one's conclusions, yet it may be said 
that those who have made the most experiments on both normal and abnormal sub- 
jects are convinced that criminal suggestion and hypnotism can be produced exper- 
imentally, and actually do occur in society. 

Dr. Voisin, physician at La Salp6tri^re, who is especially (qualified to speak in regard 
to hypnotism, especially as to its therapeutical value, maintained that criminal sug- 
gestibility in the waking or hypnotic state is intimately connected with debility or 
mental degeneracy of the individual to whom the suggestion is given. There is a 
small number capable of committing criminal acts upon the example of degenerated 
impulsive individuals. The penal responsibility of an individual having commit- 
ted a crime under the influence of hypnotic suggestion should be declared null, con- 
forming to the French penal code (article 64), which says: "There is neither crime 
nor misdemeanor, if the accused was in a state of dementia at the time of the act, 
or if he has been constrained by a force which he conld not resist." As to its ther- 
apeutical value, hypnotism in the hands of a physician can give admirable results. 
It can also save from crime and from the condemnation of the innocent, as well as 
from disease. 

Dr. B<Srillon, editor of the Revue de I'Hypnotismo, as a result of his own investiga- 
tions and experiments in x;riminal suggestion, believes he is justified in conclu<iing 
that certain individuals present in the waking state such a suggestibility that it 
would be possible to make them execute automatically and unconsciously, when 
under the influence of verbal suggestion, misdemeanors or crimes. If it is shown that 
the accused acted under such suggestion he should not be held responsible. On the 
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oth^ hand) anibora^of eTimiBal snggestioiw should be beld gniHy in tho ssme wsy 
as those who bj ahnae of authority or potwer or by machiBatioas proroke the accom.- 
plishment of a crime or misdemeanor, or simply give iostractioiui to commit it. 
(French Penal Code, article 60.) 

Neither Professor Benedikt^ erf Yieana, nor Prole8s<» Mend^, of Berlin, believe in. 
the existence €i crime by suggestion. Dr. Masoin, professor at Loavain, answered 
that negatiims ean n«it prevail in the presence of factSw Yoisin insisted again en hi» 
opinion, since by hypnotism he had saved from condemnation a woman to whom a 
crime had been suggested. Dr» Honze, professor of anthropolo^ at Brussels, 
believed that hysteria eonld be eared by hypnotism and tliat certainly it could be 
ameliorated } he believed also in the reality of criminal suggestion. 

Judge Tarde, of Sartat in France, well known as tho author of The Laws of Imi> 
tation, and of Social and Penal Phiioaophy, gave with his usual analytical finesse a 
curious and paradcoical diseours»ea the '* crimes of crowds." Morally and intel- 
lectually men in throngs are less valuable than in detail— that is^soeialeolkctivity, 
especially when it takes the form of a crowd, is morally inferior to the average indi- 
vidual in the crowd ; thus a nation is not as raioral as its normal eitizen type ; the 
public are not as moral as tho individuals which compose it. The collective spirit, 
which we call parliament or congress, is not eqoal In rapid or sure power of func- 
tioning, or in profoundness or^ amplitude of deliberation, to the spirit of the most 
mediocre of its members, whence the proverb: ''Senatores b<miviel, senatus autem 
mala bestia." Even a liberal sect will become intolerant and despotic ; a crowd, still 
more so; in both cases, despotism in any event is much more intolerant and despotic 
than amon^ a majority of the members. Whyf Becaioe contiguity and concentra- 
tion of opinions are molded into conviction and faith, which become, fanatical; 
that which was a simple desire in the individual becomes a passion in the crowd. 
Tho crowd is a retrograde social organism; no matter how perfect, it is passionate, 
not ratiosaL The more colleetive a crime, the less it is punished. The best police 
force can not suppress tbe brutality of the crowd, unless the prras cease to publish 
that which procfnces excitatioai to crime c» misdemeanor. The jury will not punish 
such crimes, especially when they have a political color. Thus the necessity of an. 
exclusive criminal ma^strature is shown. The ]^unishment should be, above all, as 
an example. The individual should be punished in the measure that his impunity ia 
dangerous. 

Dr. Coutagnoy isedical expert at "LjesiB, in his paper os the infiuenee of the pro- 
fession on criminality, advocated the inerease of penalty where the nature of the 
profession aggrs&vates the crime, as in the case of al^rtion by physicians. Following, 
the priiicipM of sociiil necessity, the penalty for the use of injurioua sabstances ia 
food, defamation of character by journalists, ete., should be increased. 

The respective importance of anthropok)sieal and social elements in the deter- 
mination of penalty was consideretl by Dr. Ganckler. Be showed that the essential 
function of eriminal law ia to prevent crime by intimidation, anSt that this function 
is conditioned ezcl usively by social elements. A secondary function ia to be assured 
as to the ''inuoeuity" of a first offender, and also in^ some degree to repair the 
prejudice from which a victim supers. 

Professor Von Liszt, of tho University of Halle, in considering the applieatlons of 
criminal anthropology, said that the most important one is subordination to crim- 
inal soci ology . The profound difference between crimin als by nat are and by occasion, 
is a result that ean \y& immediately ap^ed to legislation. Among the delinquents 
by nature are found a large number of degenerated individuals especially marked 
by heredity. Punishment must seek to combat and amelioTate the eriminal by degen*- 
eracy ; if the criminal is jonug.,the most preferable measures are those of educacion. 
Whether the criminal is incurable or not, society must be protested against him^ 
and he must be protected against himself. Whether the criminal is responsible or 
not, he must in any event be placed where it is impossible for him to do injury, if 
he is dangerous to life or property. 

Professor Benedikt submitted the following resolution: "That anthropological 
and biological studies are indispensable lor the placing of penal legislation upoa 
solid fnuudations.'' 

Professor Van Hamel, of Amsterdam, in his report on measures a])pMcable to the 
incorrigible, concluded that the principal indication of incorrigibility is reoiiliva- 
tion. Against recidivists penalty should assume the character of social defense, on 
account of the danger : there should be indeterminate detention for the incorrigible; 
there should be periodfc deliberations as to such cases, and a large latitude lett to 
competent authortt}', which should be judiciary. 

In treating of the same question. Professor Alimena held to the idea of long and 
increased imprisonraiesit proportionate to the number of crimes; and for those guilty 
of small misdemeaibors, especially with recidivists, an abolition of short terms of 
punishment and a substitution of obligatory labor in special institutions, in com- 
panies for work and in interior colonization. There should be perpetual relegxUion 
or deportation for criminals who have passed the maximum of recidivation. 
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Professor Thiry, of Li^^e, held to the word incorrigible in the relative sense. For 
him the bftsia of incorri^bility is the ]>ermaBent moral influence to which the indi- 
vidual succumbs. He did not believe in perpetual detention^ but in indetermioate. 
There was also no necessity for judiciary intervention to prolong or interfere with 
the detention^ as administrative responsibility and the supervision already in use 
were sufficient to prevent arbitrary action. 

Dr. Maus formulated his conclusions as follows: The measures to be taken in 
regard to hardened recidivists should be, first, those that are best known; to send 
into the prison asylnms those whose recidivation has a pathological cause; to in- 
crease considerably and in a gradual manner the duration of the punishment, until 
it becomes perpetual for the serious crimes : finally, to render repression more sub- 
jective by applying it with a view to reiormation, according to the state of the 
criminal and the nature of the crime. Such a di£Seult task requires not only special- 
ists with experience and knowledge of insanity, but perhaps it can not be acccmi- 
plished without the aid of sincere devotion and sacrifice. Prevention also plays a 
r61e in combating the social causes of recidivation, as d^eneracy, alcoholism, pros- 
titution, misery, etc. ; these factors render in great part vain the efforts of the peni- 
tentiary, producing more recidivists than the penitentiary can correct. 

Professor Prins, of Brussels, who ia the general inspector of prisons, placed the 
indeterminate sen tenceunder two heads — delinquency for misery and for degeneracy — 
but iu regard to repression proper he saw great practical difiieulties for those who 
are incorrigible and criminal by passion. As to the liberation of the incorrigible, 
relatively speaking, the appreciatioii of a judge or administrator is not a sufficient 
guaranty. The solution of the question of uie incorrigible lies in sk progressive 
aggravation of punishment, and it is especially necessary to renounce prison luxury. 

Dr. Paul Gamier, chief physician of the ** prefecture de police^' of Paris, in con- 
sidering the necessity of a ]^ycho-moral examination of certain aceused persons as a 
duty of the court, said, if it is deemed exees^vo to ask judicial authorities to organize 
a medical inspection for the accused— which does not take the place of the medico- 
legal expert, but designates to him the cases to be inquired into — it is nevertheless 
a necessity in presence of frequent judicial errors. A magistrate intrusted with so 
delicate a mission as to decide whether a medico-legal expert is needed should at 
least possess certain indiapensable notions of a scientific order to make such decision. 
If the judge orders experts, he should be able to judge of their utility and to control 
the results through special knowledge; but such special knowledge necessary for 
the interpretation of scientific facts ia outside the domain of a magistrate, however 
brilliant and judicious he may be. 

It would be unjust to close this account without referring to the cordial and mag- 
nanimous treatment that the delegates and members received on the part of the 
Belgian Government. The King honored the congress with his presence at one of 
the sessions, and subsequently gave a reception to the members. Almost every 
evening was marked by some reception or concert given for the congress. It was 
decided to hold the fourth session at Geneva in 1896. 

The Demographic al Coxgrkss, held in Budapest, 1894. 

In reading the various points considered in the congress at Budapest, one sees the 
close relation of many subjects that at first thought mi^ht not be apparent. As 
investigations in a new line of inquiry advance, its relations to other branches of 
knowledge become more definite and clearer. It will bo seen that demography, as 
defined by several of the speakers, includes in its domain a most comprehensive 
inquiry into present social conditions, and confirms the truth oif the idea of the inter- 
dependence and organic unity of society. 

physical education. 

Dr. Albert Berzeviczy , delegate of the Imperial Diet, said : 

Permit mo to discuss the question that forms the principal subject in the order 
of the day, to wit, physical education and its problems. 

This snbjeet concerns all of us. It is a question of the future development of 
our children, consequently that of the coming generation, and through it the devel- 
opment of the nation. The problem of physical training of young people at present 
occu]>ies the minds of the foremost authorities on hygiene and pedagogy. It still 
remains unsolved. 

The question of the physical training of the young has not been brought for- 
ward for the purpose of some scientific pastime, but by the actual necessity of expe- 
rience. This circumstance guarantees that this question will not remain within the 
domain of academical discussions and of less successful experimentation, but will be 
solved, and that its solution will bring on a real reform in onr educational system. 

It is not long since that the thinkers of all nations began to recognize that our pres- 
ent teaching and educatiOQftl systems, under the iufiueuco of the deiuftads of life, have 
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become one-sided^ and that the strain on the mental strength of the young, as reqaired 
by the school, in many cases prevents the development of their physical strength. 
Great minds, as Locke, Roussean, Basedow, Pestalozzi, and Frobel, have recognized 
the importance of physical training; but their observations and warnings did not 
penetrate public consciousness. The disadvantages from tlie shortcomings of phys- 
ical development did not show themselves quickly ; its connection with the educa- 
tional system was not easily discerned. The work of Lorinser was, so to say, the 
lirst sound of alarm, and it met with hostile rejection ; attention was directed toward 
th ^ prohibition of inconsiderate treatment of school children and the unsanitary 
external influences of the schools. 

It is undeniable that the duty of serving in the army gave the first impulse to 
the widespread movement which at present shows itself in this department. The 
results have justified Field Marshal Moltke's assertion that the general duty of mili- 
tary service is no burden (or at least not exclusively a burden), but on the contrary 
a powerful aid to national education. However much wo ma^ lament the militarism 
that has developed since 1870-71, which keeps so many forces unproductive through 
the material sacrifices that it necessitates, preventing so seriously the realization of 
the aims of culture, nevertheless it remains an indisputable fact that this very mil- 
itarism has in certain respects exercised a good infiueuce upon general education. 
It has brought a vigorous and manly trait into our education. The effect, it is true, 
showed itself in the'begiuning as somewhat one-sided. As the aim was to ijicrease the 
national ability of defense in war, it seemed natural that the elements of military 
drill should be introduced into the schools as a preliminary training for the future 
soldier. This has been done in part, and the physical exercises in the schools have 
in this manner been enriched with valuable and, to my mind, lasting elements. 
Since that period school gymnastics have become more severe. 

The institution of the " bataillons scolaires " was introduced into France the begin- 
ning of the seventieth year. A project for a law relating to military exercise and 
drill of school children was drawn up. This law, however, was not enacted. 

According to my knowledge, the only effort for the practical realization of 'the 
institution was made in Budapest. The French ** bataillons scolaires,'^ according to 
the testimony of all authorities in France, had no lasting vitality. 

It has come to be generally understood that the lightening of military training and 
the increase of military power can not alone be the problem of physical training, 
wherefore the methods of physical education can not be derived solely from a system 
of military training. 

The physical education of the young should be much better cared for, especially 
since in a number of countries the percentage of those fit for military service is low. 
The necessity of a more careful physical training is justified by the fact that a 
largo proportion of our young men are weak and inert when they leave school ; they 
are unfit to solve the problems which life enjoins upon them even in civil careers. 
They frequently show themselves in the school incompetent to do the mental work 
required. The problems that await us in the domain of mental activity are becom- 
ing more complicated, and require more adequate strengthening of the body in order 
not to destroy the equilibrium between physical and mental powers and thereby to 
paralyze the latter. 

A serious warning comes to us in the spreading of nervous diseases, in premature 
old age, and in the sad truth that our children cease much too early to be children, 
losing their vigor of body and soul, and their pleasure in childish entertainments; 
there is a precociousness which make the strikingly short-lived children api>ear 
natural. 

In a word, all symptoms intimate that we have deviated far from the ideal of 
Juvenal — **niens sana in corpore sano," and also from what the '*ligue nationale" 
expressed with the words^ ''Strong health upon which is dependent moral and 
intellectual equilibrium." 

The problem is not only to educate our intelligence, but the whole human being. 
Our conceptions and habits of life must be reformed if we want to restore the dis- 
turbed equilibrium between mental and physical development. 

This general idea of physical education has brought such gymnastics to the fore- 
ground that are not opposed to the conventional forms of the old-fashioned school 
gymnastics and the severe military exercises ; and, like games or certain kinds of 
manly sports in connection with competition prizes, they either improve the minds 
of the young or awaken their zeal and ambition for bodily hardihood. By proper appli- 
cation they lead to a many sided development of the physical powers. 

This innovative movement goes hand in hand with a thorough in vestigation of the 
hygienic conditions of the Hchool, and with the endeavor, through educational means, 
to avoid everything that hinders the development of the body. This naturally has 
provoked a criticism of school programmes, making it difficult to bring medical and 
didactical points of view into accord. 
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But at present there seems to be more unanimity of opinion in regard to many ques- 
tions. What can be expected under the circumstances is as follows : Adequate hygienic 
architecture, ventilation, and lighting of the schools, supervision and control over 
the health of the pupils — i. e., the development of an iostitution of school physicians, 
in larger schools in connection with the schoolitself, for public schools in connec- 
tion with supervision ; instruction in hygiene, proper medical advice as to omission 
of certain studies ; in boarding schools a hygienic appropriate regimen; the estab- 
lishment of permanent medical pedagogical institutions for nervous and delicate 
children who have remained backward in their developmeut. On the other hand, 
there should bo an Increase of leisure hours, and, if possible, by an entire suspension 
of afternoon lessons, the use of as many means as possible for strengthening the 
body; there should 4)e systematic gymnastics^ retaining the useful elements of mili- 
tary drill in the school, arrangements for athletic competition in the different 
institutions, and in the school districts for the whole country diffusion of juvenile 
games, and for this purpose suitable play^ounds ; in summer^ swimming; in winter, 
skating, dancing, singing, and, wherever it is possible, riding on horseback^ fencing, 
shooting at a target, school excursions* that maybe combined with educational pur- 
poses ; the establishment of a higher special school for physical training ; finally, 
manual training, which on the one hand creates a useful accomplishment, an^ on 
the other, through tho exercise of the senses, distributes the work of the nerves 
more proportionately. These, with some variations, are the means and methods of 
physical education which have been advocated in professional circles of different 
nations. There is a feeling that these reforms should apply especially to tho com- * 
mon schools which constitute the intelligent mass of the nation, and should be 
emphasized with special regard to the education of girls; partly on account of the 
specific nature of the education of woman, partly because the neglect of the phys- 
ical education of girls shows itself in the physical development of the future 
generation. 

GAMES. 

The main thing, however, which to-day seems to rule the reform movement is 
juvenile games. In some places it is asked that all gymnastics that have been hitherto 
in use shall be done away with and replaced by new and more liberal exercises. A 
certain sceptical trend regarding these games is gaining the upper hand, especially 
in the pedagogical circles and in the literature of France. The effect, within certain 
limits, of the athletic physical exercises on the general culture of the young has 
been frequently doubted and disputed. 

It is true, as the enthusiastic advocates of juvenile games advance, that the national 
educational system is not really in want of militarism, but of freedom; that such 
physical exercises can be a question of recreation only, which does not indicate a 
lesson, but an active divergence from routine, and depends on free movements and 
personal initiative. Further, that the games under all methods of physical exercises 
combine in themselves most of the essential elements of bodily and spiritual strength- 
ening; that they mold the character through the varied exercises of the muscles, 
developing perseverance, patience, attention, self-control, and even self-subordina- 
tion. Through this the individual accustoms himself to unselfishness and self-sacri- 
fice ; at the same time he is trained in dexterity, presence of mind, resoluteness, 
and courage; he becomes more composed, energetic, and possesses more will power. 
On the other hand, these juvenile games mold the disposition by creating more 
friendly relations between the pupils and the teacher who conducts the games. They 
knit tho ties of love without loosening the authority and discipline. As Raydt spe- 
cially emphasizes, the games connected with vigorous physical movements that are 
practiced in tho open air outside the school are, from an hygienical standpoint, the 
best and, morally, tho noblest manner of contact between the two sexes, and in every 
respect are to be preferred to fatiguing dancing in badly ventilated halls. Finally, 
it admits of no doubt that the educated class in England surpass almost every nation 
of tho Continent not only in duration of life, but also in the conservation of phys- 
ical strength. This is due in a large extent to tho Englishman's fondness for sport — 
to invigorating games that have taken root both in their education and in their social 
life. In the ancient nations the development of the various kinds of physical exer- 
cises came with the period when those nations were in the height of their i)ower, 
while the neglect or degeneration of the public games and athletic contests was a 
sign of tho decay of the nation. 

These favorable considerations are sometimes objected to on account of the unfor- 
tunate experiences made in many places where tho school games became a feature of 
tho day ; but this is due to grounds nnsuitablo for so large a number of children— to 
a deficient or careless supervision. Sorao are of the opinion that such games are only 
proper for the day schools, while in the boarding schools order and discipline cease, 
and obedience toward those intrusted with the supervision and education disappear 
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if tUoj mix with tlie pupils in their plays like playmates. Others ascribe to the 
games a perlagoglc disaavantage, since the temperament is brought directly into 
play, and therefore that exercise of the muscles is much more irregular than in 
systematic gymnastics. OpiniooB are at variance, even among the most enthnsiastic 
advocates of the games, as to whether it be advisable to make the games oblieatory 
or voluntary. In the latter case it would bo almost out of the question to make the 
game a general means of education. 

But we should not bo led astray by objections usually made in the preliminary 
stages of a subject, nor bo forced to sacrifice, for the sake of something novel, what 
in our school life has proved to be good and useful. In short, the question is to 
adjust the apparently opposing trends in a practical manner ; for we certainly do not 
want to educate our youth to be mere athletes, or soldiers, or to learn pedantic 
gymnastics. 

We must familiarize ourselves with the idea that no kind of revision of our plans 
can lead to such a quantitative decrease of studies as to put an end to complaints 
arising from overpressure; nor can we expect in this way alone to remove the 
present disadvantages of physical training. ^ i 

What we arc wont to say regarding the example given by antiquity and esx»eolally 
of that of Hellas should be taSen in full earnest. 

Why should not the conception of the ancients be able to produce the same eifectis 
upon our age that it did upon theirs t The present generation has become one- sided 
by excessive materialism, and conditions of harmony have been destroyed by the 
s&nggle for existence, which compels a caltivation and constant exercise of those 
powers only that we require immediately in the pursuit of our calling and to gain 
material ends. But already the conviction is growing that with a one-sided educa- 
tional system we are not able to do any good aervice to our children. When this con- 
viction predominates then physical training will occupy the proper place in our 
public education. This ia the goal of our endeavors; it will not only be a pedagog- 
ical reform, but the recovery of a lost ideal. This ideal is harmony m the life and 
energies of the body, soul, and spirit. 

THE LENGTH OF A GENEKATION. 

Monsieur von Inama Sterneck said : The means of investigation of all the condi- 
tions which determine the standing and movement of the population of more ancient 
times are very limited. Tlie length of life of a generation is to be found in the 
period between the birth of the father and that of the son who perpetuates the 
family. This period of time, from the founding of a family to the establishment of 
the following generation, is calculated, for AuAtria-Hungary, at thirty -five years, and 
has not shown any permanent or radical tendency to change since the close of the 
middle ages. For more remote times a shorter period must be adopted. As a second 
standard for tho signification of generation we must take the average age of the pro- 
genitor of a family. This is fixed for Austria-Hungary at about 61 years, but in 
the course of the last three centuries it has been somewhat extended. For tho com- 
parison of generation changes the duration of life of a father and son taken together 
should also be considered ; this period usually extends to one hundred years, but was 
formerly less. Furthermore, the oontemporaneousnoss of several generations as 
regards the grandfathers and grandsons in the most favorable periods embraces 13 to 
35 per cent of all cases; so that about one- third of the progenitors of a family live 
to see the establishment of a second generation, while under very favorable con- 
ditions even five generations can appear in the same century. 

In this contemporaneousness of different generations the amount of their social 
power dates from tho establishment of a new family to the extinction of the former 
family. In this sense this full activity lasts in Austria- Hungary twenty-six years 
(lenuth of period from the birth of the son, who perx>etuates the family, to the death 
of tho father) ; in earlier centuries it was shorter. Thus it will be seen that short 
generations and slow changes of the same show the most favorable conditions in 
respect to civilization (young fathers, old sons, namerous grandfathers) ; economical 
and civilized life is elevated when tho sons do not first become independent at the 
death of the father, and tho fathers do not die when the sons are not as yet grown 
up. A long contemporaneousness of generations is the best guaranty that traditions, 
exx>eriences, and knowledge can be transmitted nnimpairedly from one generation to 
tho other; and that the separated family households of the successive lineages are 
not only connected to each other by economic but also by moral ties of love and 
family faith. 

At the conclusion of this paper some discussion arose as to tho maxim of Inama; 
that a short generation length affords a favorable indication for an estimate of the 
population. While Ferraris entertained doubts principally from the standpoint 
of customary conditions of ownership, Mandello thought that such an ethical eati- 
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mate inigM be J¥i»tifiablo from the poiBrt of yi«w of an individimlistic wotM concep- 
tion ; but from the standpoint of the welfare of large massesy eritical doubts might 
pcovail if a short generation length alfects the economical and social conditions 

fJBLTO^atWj. 

THE IMMIGRATIOJf OF FEUXPUS IXTO CITIES AXIX THE SOClOtOGICAt DEVELOPMENT 

OF THE POPULATION. 

Br. Mandello said : 

Migrations of nations are the strongest factors that have exercised an. influence 
upon the historical developmen't of social life. The geological formation of the sur- 
face of the earth has been influenced to na Amall degree by the migrations of man- 
kind. In fact the whole history of humanity, during certain periodsj^ is nothing else 
than the representation of migration-s of peoples. 

Th« formation of th« eccmomie organization, of the soeial division, and of the vol- 
untary and enforced divieiofi of work, is involved in th« question, how to nourish in 
aeonatantly increasing population th« largest possible number of people living in' a 
limited territory, la using the word ' * nourish'' I do not refer to the idea of a chaari- 
table institution, but that of ineerpora^ing single individuals and classes into a 
system of eeimomie production and industry. 

It is a question how to distribute and organize large masses of people in such a 
manner that they can perform such economic work as win exercise a favorable influ- 
ence upon maintenance of the whelo people. To explain this principle I will sup- 
pose that the bread requirements of a certain group o-f men can- be satisfied by one 
or more batkers^ with the assistance of a few or many workmen, and that the one or 
^e other way of fulfilling this requirement will both inftuence the pos&ible increase 
of population in the group and also its economic and social well being. 
1 With this fundamental idea I have now tried to read various city histories, and in 
doing so it becomes clear ix> me that the history of the Italian cities in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and the history of various Spanish cities in the seventeenth 
century present nothing else but what we, under another form, have observed since 
the beginning of the English revolution in industry, viz, the possibility to furnish 
the products that serve for the maintenance of many people by the work of few 
pceple. Formerly there were people primitively organized who performed necessary 
work which is now superfoons. These people form the laboring classes, and in tlieir 
lower strata weigh upon the rest of the population. 

It is in this, and not in the depopulation of rural districts or in the hygienic diffi- 
culties of overcrowded cities, that is hidden the great danger of modern a^glomera- 
tione of people. The question is, Will these agglomerations permit a solution of the 
social organization problemf Can the largest possible number of people be incorpo- 
rated in the economic system of industry when the city life absorbs more and more 
people, and hereby the means of existence becomes more and more concentrated in a 
few hands? 

IKFLUEXCE OF PHYSICAL AND MENTAL DEFECTS UPON QUALIFICATION FOR THE 

MILITARY SERVICE. 

Dr. Pecky imperial surgeon of the army (Budapest), said : 

The estiB!Hite of the isluence of defieets can be ra«de from two poiitts of view : 
(a) Defects limit the ability of defense in » direct sense, i. e., the qualification for 
the military service. 

(by They exclude other employments for army purposes. 

Statistical accousta regarding these defects should be based upon official publi- 

PHYSICAL DBGENERATIOS OF THE POFUIATION. 

Dr, Julius Douathy of the University of Budapest^ spoke of physical degeneration 
of the population in modern civilized States^ with special reference to AuBtria-Kun- 
gary. His conclusion a were as follows : 

The physical degeneration of the population of modem civilized States, in partic- 
ular where industrial and agricultural pursuits prevail on a large acale^ is a fact that 
must bo recognized. 

The most weighty proof for this is furnished by the results of the recruitments in 
all countries where obligatory military service is general. In an estimate of the per- 
centage of those fit for service two factors must be considered : (a) The lowering in 
requirements for military efficiency on account of the physical degeneration; (6) 
the necessary increase of recruits on account of the constant growth of the army 
contingency. 

The causes of the physical degeneration are of recent date,, namely, the modem 
money-making systems of production, with their consequences*, a gradual substitu- 
tion uf machine for hand labor; lowering of wages, and consequently an inadequate 
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satisfaction of the most necessary wants of the laboring classes — that is to say, the 
largest part of the population. 

These disastrous consequences can and mnst be counteracted by the State, and, as 
far as practicable, by means of international agreements — that is, by all possible 
means that tend to increase the material and mental welfare of the working popala- 
tion. Under these laws for the protection of workingmen stands in foremost rank 
the shortening of working hours, which should be adjusted according to the kind 
of work and the degree of injury to health in the branch in question. These last 
two points should be considered, as well as the number of the reserve army of 
workingmen. 

THE STRUGGLE AGAINST DEATH. 

Professor Erismann, a Russian scientist, said: 

Statistics show that mortality possesses an absolutely abnormal character, and 
that age is not the main factor among the causes of death, but rather there are a 
number of causes that might be removed under favorable conditions. A proof for 
this is the variation of mortality in different countries, principally the great mor- 
tality of the new born ; further, the difference in the mortality of the various social 
and professional classes. In Sweden and Norway, from 17 to 18 out of 1,000 inhab- 
itants die annually : in Switzerland and France, 24 ; in Germany, 27 ; in Anstria, 32 ; in 
Russia, 36. A similar difference of mortality is found in large cities. In some places 
it is only 22 to 23 for each 1,000 inhabitants, while in other places it rises from 35 to 40. 
Thus there is a great inequality in the mortality of territorial divisions. One finds 
also that more than 20 per cent of (deaths are children under 1 year, and 37 per cent 
children under 5 years. Only 17 per cent of the population reach an age of 70 years. 
In Russia this relation is still more unfavorable. These data prove that an Immense 
number of people die early, and among these large numbers of children. The great 
inequality of mortality among the new bom shows that the death rate of children is 
no inevitable necessity, but a matter that can and should be overcome. In Prussia 
200 new born out of 1,000 die annually : in Russia, 270; in Norway, ouly 106. Conse- 
quently, there are conditions under which the figure of the death rate of chiMren 
can be^^reduced. Material conditions and professionnl occupation have great infla- 
ence on the mortality of children. It is a sad fact that the grade of wealth of the 
parents determines the mortality of the children. In Budapest, according to 
Korosi's statistics, the average age of the rich classes is 35 years; of the well-to-do 
classes, 20.6 years ; and of the poor, only 13.2 years. And this phenomenon is every- 
where repeated. 

Coming to his real subject, the struggle against death, Professor Erismann pointed 
out that the men standing in the lowest depth of civilization are indifferent to death. 
As man climbs higher up the ladder of civilization he tries more to struggle against 
death. With ancient nations sanitary measures possessed essentially a social char- 
acter. The Jews show this through their developed sanitary legislation, a legisla- 
tion which they partly have preserved up to date. The Romans possessed high 
canalization and sewerages. In the Middle Ages everything sank into deep i^o- 
rance and superstition. In the eighteenth century, and at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth, the struggle against death assumed an exclusively individual character; 
first, the cholera in Europe, during the thirtieth and fortieth years, changed the 
ideas of the physicians and the public as to preservation of the health and necessity 
of collective organization against disease and death. 

The English people were the first to recognize the necessity of protection of the 
entire population as that of a social organism, and that the evil must be conquered by 
collective forces. Large and small cities improved their canals, constructed sew- 
erages; their public buildings were standard models for all Europe. The English- 
men, therefore, succeeded in lowering the death rate in general, and principally in 
cases of infectious diseases. After all, the key to the battle against death can not 
bo found in therapeutic medicine. We must put our hopes on the enlightenment of 
the people, that will enable them to reach a higher standard of prosperity, and not 
only to better understand what is good for themselves but also what is beneficial to 
the whole community. The individual can accomplish little in this uneven strug- 
gle; society alone can carry it on successfully. The example of numerous cities in 
England and Germany shows us that at places where typhoid fever and cholera for- 
merly raged with persistence important results have been obtained by the sanitary 
improvement. In Danzig, for example, the mortality decreased from the annual rate 
of 36 to each 1,000 souls to 28.5 per 1,000. 

Returning to the mortality among children, the speaker stated what should be 
done in their favor. Children should be nursed by their mothers. In certain locali- 
ties of Scandinavia they commenced to use the sucking bottle. Immediately the 
mortality of children rose. The use of the sucking bottle was afterwards punished 
with heavy fines. The speaker expressed his conviction that a decrease of 30 to 40 
per cent of mortality could be obtained by a systematic organization of the sanitary 
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THE ECONOMICAL AND SOCIAL IMPORT OF MIGRATION INTO CITIES. 

. Dr. Ranckberg, of Vienna, said that the consequences of the exchange of popnla- 
tiou between city and country has a tendency to cause wage differentiation which 
is dangerous on account of the depression of city wages through the newcomers. On 
the other hand, however, the increase of the rural wages is sometimes due to a scarcity 
of workmen in the country. 

For social, political, and general considerations the lower social strata, to which 
the newcomers principally belong, should be assisted. Industrial and commercial 
interests should be strengthened. Finally, there should be a constant transforma- 
tion of urban conditions by the admission and gradual assimilation of the civilizing 
elements of the newcomers. The influx toward the city is one of the most impor- 
tant branches of the entire migratory movement, and, accordingly, a powerful expe- 
dient for social and economical difierentiation. 

Cacheux discussed the practical construction of workingmen's dwellings ; Bertillon 
desired an agreement as to certain terms and definitions, in order that comparative 
international statistics might be possible. Newsholme, of London, thought that the 
solving of the problem for large cities could only be realized by erecting buildings 
in barrack style (blocks). Such enterprises, as for example, the Peabody houses in 
London, present most favorable statistics on mortality. In these houses there are 
20,000 people in 5,000 rooms ; the mortality is one- tenth smaller than the general rate 
in London. 

Pol lak (Warsaw) reported the result of an investigation of dwellings, which showed 
an increase of contagious diseases according to the close proximity of buildings to 
each other. 

PROGRESSIVE PARALYSIS AND CIVILIZATION. 

Prof. Von Krafft-Ebing, jr., of the University of Vienna, presented the following 
considerations : 

Paralysis is a modern disease. It is progressing rapidly, and in the last ten years 
it has been the cause of the increased number of admissions into insane asylums 
reaching to almost twice the usual figure. Paralysis now attacks man at an earlier 
age than formerly; thusjuvenile cases appear often. It is also surprising to find a 
large increase of this disease among women. The influence of large cities is unmis- 
takable. Paralysis is four times as frequent in urban as in runil population. This 
is also true in regard to the paralysis of women. The gradual change in the social 
position of women in city life, from their entering into competition with men in the 
struggle of existence, is not unimportant in increasing the susceptibility (morbidity) 
to paralysis. Since lues is a disease which predisposes to paralysis, so all social 
factors promoting lues are significant as giving rise to paralysis. Such factors are 
less frequent marriages; the advanced age of marriage m the higher social circles; 
the indissolubility of unhappy marriages in many countries, through which concu- 
binage and prostitution are advanced; possibly, also, the general enforcement of 
military service, in as far as it retards the time of marriage, so that many young 
men in cities become acquainted with the vices of modern civilization and are led 
on to debauches. 

ALCOHOLISM. 

Dr. Nagy, of Budapest, spoke on the ''Alcoholism of the rural population." 
According to his investigations, out of 1,098 alcoholists only 2.7 per cent belonged to 
the rural population. 

Dr. Csillag pleaded for temperance associations. 

Dr. Zoricie said that first society and then the state should take measures against 
drunkenness. 

THE HISTORY OF DEMOGRAPHY. 

Levasseur spoke substantially as follows : 

The word *' demo^r.aphy " was used in France about forty years by Guillard. Some 
scientists, like Engel, preferred the term ''demology,'' which better expresses the idea 
of this science. This matters little, for the words ** chemistry" and ''physics," which 
the whole world understands, express very incompletely the sciences to which they 
refer. The word " demography " has been accepted, and must be retained and defined. 
Demography is "the science of population;" it considers, with the assistance of 
statistics, population as it is and in its movement, and from the comparison of the 
figures deducts average values and numerical proportions, which constitute the laws 
of demography. 

There are those who restrict demography to three subjects, birth and death as the 
extreme limits of life, and marriage as an intermediate factor. Others think that all 
that interests the life of men in society belongs to the science of demography, and 
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they strive to extend this ideii so that ifc may embrace all social sciences. Without 
doiibt demo^aphy is related to almost all social Bciences, and derives from them useful 
data. All social sciences are interwoven, but one should not, for this reason, con- 
found tli«m; Bor ia It ad^viiiable that they shoald be absorbed into- a singia one. 
Marria^s, births, deathd^ migrations, etc., are tbe eoustitntire elements of tl^ popu- 
lation, antl jform the eenter of demography, arotiB^ which are grouped qnestioBS 
irelating to the material, spiritual, ancE moral coa^lition ef the populatres^ 

At first demography was designated by the names *^popuIatien atatiatics" or 
* ' statistics." " Population. statistics ^ is, I admit, exact, yet it appears t© limit demog- 
raphy to an exclusively numerieal study. " Statisties " is not an- exact term, a.s 
demography colleets its elements by statistical measures ; but the statistics ha»ndle 
a great many different kinds of subjects, mftny of which are very remotely- conneeted 
with demography. 

Demography is, b^ virtite of its manner of investigation, and the great number of 
observations which it controls, the most precise of all social scieur^. 

When sociology becomes a science it will be the greatest of all, comprising the 
laws of the existenee and- devolopnient of m&akind. 

Scientific studies in demography commenced iirst in the eighteenth century, 
iJthough in the seventeenth some names like Halley can be cited. In the eighteenth 
century the great thirst for knowledge resulted in developing the natural- sciences, 
and social sciences. This century loved science and humanity. The Marquis do 
Mirabeau published a work entitled The Soul of Men, cr a treatise on the Popula- 
tion, but it did not rest on a knowledge of the facts. 

Messance, Expally, Dupr6 do St. Marce, and Buffon began to search; for the rela- 
tions that orgtnate from the >ife of mankind, and endeavored to explain them. 
Before this, however, Despercieux had written his essay on Probability of the 
Length of Human Life (1746), a remarkable work. Following him Moheau wrote 
his Researches and Observations on the Population of France (1778); this was a 
still more complete exposition of the demographic condition in France under the 
reign of Louis XVI. In Germany, the Protestant pastor, Siissmilch, showed in his 
work. The Divine Order, the regularity with which annually the phenomiena relating 
to human Ii>fe repeat themselves. He may rightly be considered ouo of the origina- 
tors of demography. In our een^ry a large num.bev of facts have been gathered, 
and most of the sciences that are dependent on observations have been greatly 
advanced. Btemography is: one of those sciences whose creation this century claims 
for itself. A number ef countries, following the example of ScandSnavia and the 
United States, commenced taking censteses regularly } France and England were tlie 
first, in 3801, other countries followed. 

Most of the countries established statistical bureans. Levasseur shows the- mihi- 
enco exercised by some scientists, prineipafly Malthus (IJ'OS, 1st edition), and Quetelet 
(1834, Ist edition of the Psysique Sociale), and by one institution which existed 
twenty-three years and the last session of whieh was held in Budapest, namely, the 
International Statistical Congress^ This congress called the most important statis- 
tical odices in Europe '^laboratories,'^ in which work exclusively on the foundation 
of the demographic sciences is done. 

At present death and 11 £e are counted and analyzed;, each nation knows its stand- 
ard, and from these standards an average mean is taken. Thus, for each 1,000 souls 
in Europe for the years 1865 to 1883 we have the following: 

Average births 38.5 

Maximum : Kussia — 48 

Minimum: Franco 25 

Marriages 8.4 

Maximum: Servia 12 

Minimum : Ireland 4. 8 

Mortality 28 

Maximum : Croatia 38. 7 

Minimum: Norway 17.2 

The result of this would be, if there were no emigrations^ that Europe would annu- 
ally have au increase ef one inhabitant to each hundred. The European population 
has more than doubled during this century (from 175,000,000 in 1^00 to 366,000,000 in 
1893). The conditions which difier in the several countries vary, also, within certain 
limits in the same State. In France, births have decreased considerably (33 in 1,000 
during the years 1800 to 1805, against 22.6 from 1888 to 1892). A more recent research 
b.\ the Royal Italian Bureau of Statistics shows that the birth rate has also decreased 
greatly in other States during the last fifteen years, especially in Great Britain. 

Specialists m demography endeavor more and more to penetrate into the details and 
secrets of human life. The interesting work which Korosi has subuntted to this con- 
gress serves as an example; it treats of the probabilities of conjugal births. Dem- 
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ograplilcal ipecialists complain thai the oJieial statistics do not ftmitsli all tlie nee- 
csfiaTy elemeikts for their researehea. 

Ob the other haad^ (lemography also preBents skeptics xiho do iK>t believe in the 
lelis^ility of the aoorees. There exist, in fact, denbtfaJ data; but XjeTadseor says 
that demography, by meass of ojasparisoa axtd ce&trol, oocnreGts enoFs. What- 
eTer the defieieoeies may be, deiiM>grapby m the most empirical of the soeial seieiM^es. 
D^mographieal coBdnsioos are ge&erally mot bAsed wpon. the observation of certaiQ 
facts, but upon a totaii^ of self-reprodaeiug facts confirmed by statistics. This 
alone gives demography great impar£utoe in relati<m to other social sci^ices. Dem- 
ography diffuses light on a great Biany questions, und may be considered the best 
social barometer, if we nnderstaad rightly how to read its fteale. 

In a discussion as to the deaf and dxHsb, the foik^wing are some of the rcfiiarks 
made: 

I>eafBess is a grave and permanent soeial evil which, like blindness, idiocy, and 
insanity strikes with certainty a eertaia percentage of the population, making the 
individual more or less nniit for the work of daily life, <so that he becomes more oar 
less a public or private charge. Therefore it is the duty of the State to show, by 
means of statistics, the diffusion and distribution of deafness within the various dis- 
tricts, strata of populatiou, classes of all a^es and txi^nfessions, and d^ignate the 
enlture and occupation of the separate indindnals. Such information, to be of use, 
should be collected at regular intervals^ and couhi be most suGeesafally obtained by 
the common census. Deafness^ msoreover, is an evil which can be prevented or lim- 
ited to a certain extent; therefore it is the duty of the State, by Special statistics, to 
investigate the eaases of the eviL End^kvora should be made to obtain a strict 
separation of inherited, accidental, or uncertain deafness, and this separation should 
be can'ied through in the census. The census should at the same time furnish data 
en the distribution of the population according to place of birth and on the rela- 
tion of the ccmsangniseai to the BoneonsaB^ineal marriages. Special data must be 
gathered according to similar methods (international, if possible) and be sent out by 
the Govemm^it in question, and should be elaborated by professional men (physi- 
cians, ear specialists, etc). Whenever practicable, one should examine the indi- 
viduals, and especially the organs of hearing. The cretinoas deafness must be 
eventually separated &om the ordinary deafness. Cases of deaf and dumb idiocy 
^no conversation by gestures), of aphasia as well ajs those of ordinary hard hear- 
ing, must be dlstingnsbed. Prof. Dr. Julius Boke, of Budapest, in his analysis of the 
eubject, said: Itet the general censuses incbide the physical^ and mentally weak. 
I here hiy sjiecial stress upon dei^e»8. Statistics aa a scieztee shosM not only have 
seliable data on all conditions as far as can be obtained by human dfoarts, but its 
principal aim should be to employ such a method that the results of a censfis may 
fumislt knowledge reigarding the censsu of the phenomena so that these defects may 
he avoided or uK^i^ed. 

Dr. Sigmuud Szeues (Budapest) cited results of investigations which he hsud made 
on 124 pupils of Waitzner Instigate for Beaf-Mutes. He said that dealuess is very 
zare where there is only one child is the family, but more f request where there are 
many, aud most frequent by the firstborn. As to the degree of hearing, he observed 
that vowels were less frequently heard than syllables and sent^iees* 

Dr. Egmont Baumgarten (Budapest) said, in speaking of the eanse of deafness, 
that, according to statistics of all l^oropean countries^ Hungary, next Switzerland, 
produces the largest number of deaf-mutes. A number oif deaf-mute children between 
5 and 13 years of ago were thoroughly examined. It was ascertained that meet of them 
must have been bom deaf, although it was generally asserted that the children 
apparently could hear up to the age of 1 to 2 yeaars. In only a small number could 
it be ascertained that deaf- and -dumbness was acquired. Semnants of hearing could 
be found in isolated instanees only; most eases showed total deafness. Several 
instances disclosed that the father was or had been a drunkard. This circumstance, 
which hitherto has been left out of consideration, should be given serious attention. 

KBSOLUTIONS OF THE I>EMOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS. 

Professor Ferraris moved th^t the following question be put on the order of the 
day for tbe next congress, viz. The infinenceof hygienic measures on the increase of 
population and on its quality, and the inferences to be drawn from it for population 
theories. 

Dr. Zolt^n "Rdtk moved that the permanent committee place the following ques- 
tion as the order of the day for the next congress, viz : 

'* What rules are to be enacted in order that the age of all persons registered during 
the taking of the census might be ascertainctl with the greateet possible accuracy f * 
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Max Wirth RUggested that the congress express the desire that statistical ofiScesof 
the various countries should agree upon a uniform plau of recording and a common 
method for the arranging of all statistical data for occupations to he used in the next 
census, in order that the number of independent and dependent persons should bo 
more exactly kept separated, according to the spirit of rational demography. Tho 
members of a household which are employed in household work or are at school, etc., 
should be separated from the independent workers and from those members of tho 
household which assist the head of the household in wages or income earning occa- 

Eation, but who, by their position, are destined, in the course of time, to succeed tho 
ead of the household or become themselves independent. It is also desired that tho 
thrifty workmen with some means of their own should be distinguished from the poor, 
workmen without means. Under the former such workmen are to be understood 
who, although working for contractors or others, use their own workshops or machines. 
For instance, tailors or shoemakers who work for export establishments might use 
their own sewing machines. Women and grown-up children may assist at such work, 
but only the latter would have to be recorded as among the poor workmen. Sav- 
ings should not be considered in this classification. In recording the rural popula- 
tion, landowners, farmers, andlaborers who possess land should be recorded separately 
from the dependent laborer and from those servants who have been engaged for a 
longer term. 

Dr. A. Nem^nyi : It is desirable that the Government should erect cheap and healthy 
dwelling houses for the poorer classes of the population. 

£. Cacheux: It is desirable that the influence of the conditions of dwellings upon 
the development of infections diseases should be subjected to a searching inquiry. 

Sent in by Section V (hygiene of children) : ConsideriD.«T the desirability to have 
tho statistics on infant mortality treated in a uniform manner, the section nominates 
the six members mentioned below to the committee specially charged with the con- 
sideration of this question; viz, Messrs. Bertillon, Bockh, Bodio, Silbergleit, Sedlao- 
zek, and Korosi. 

Dr. Paul Aubry: Considering the incorrectness of personal descriptions as con- 
tained in passports, military schedules, and similar documents; considering that tho 
identification of persons is thereby rendered more difficult, and that criminals have 
no difficulty in procuring such documents; and, further, that the anthropometric 
method of description (introduced by Mr, Bertillon) has produced excellent results 
since its application, be it 

liesolredf That this congress give expression to the desire to have the old method 
of personal description in all official documents replaced by the anthropometric 
method, and that such method be used exclusively. 

This description of persons might also be sent to the parish authorities for the pur- 
pose of having the same registered on the certificates of birth, after which all docu- 
ments relating to the person in question would have to be issued with that description 
inserted. 

By the application of this method many judicial errors and mistakes by the police 
would be avoided, and likewise every citizen would be able easily to establish his 
identity beyond all doubt. 

Prof. Dr. J. Boke presented the following resolutions for acceptance : 

(1) In the taking of the census in any civilized State the data referring to tho 
deaf ought to be recorded. 

(2) The following questions should be answered in the schedules: 
(a) The usual census questions. 



(5) Is the dumbness accompanied by good hearing? 
(o) IsT ^ " ' ^ ' . . ., - 



( there deafness and dumbness conjointly ? 

(d) Was the person born with this affliction f 

(e) Has the same been caused later on by (a) cerebral injuries, (b) scarletina or 
any other disease, (c) in consequence of effluvium from the earl 

(/) Are the parents blood relations? 

Miss Florence Nightingale: The tropical section of the congress having had under 
consideration a paper by Miss Nightingale on '' Village sanitation in India," are of 
opinion that the subject is a very important one, affecting as it does the health and 
prosperity of so many millions of industrious and law-abiding people. They appre- 
ciate the efforts that have been made in the different provinces by the Government 
of India to promote this work; and looking to the special conditions of the village 
communities of India, they think that the best results will be obtained through tho 
cooperation of the people themselves if they are instructed in the primary rules of 
health. 

The most pressing needs appear to be a wholesome water supply and the removal 
of refuse and other insanitary matter from the neighborhood of dwelling houses. 

Professor Than : (1) To express the composition of \»odies, according to atomic and 
molecular quantities as units, is from tho practical point of view much more rational 
than the composition by percentages^ which latter possesses a purely empiric value. 
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By the former method the figures which represent the composition of homogeneous 
bodies can much easier be retained in the memory and are at the same time also 
available for the practical man. 

(2) If this conception be applied to the analytical methods occurring in practice 
the following will be the result: It will be possible to carry out in the shortest pos- 
sible way volumetric methods so as to obtain direct results of them without calcu- 
lations and without errors. 

(3) According to this conception thd application to hygienic and physiologic ques- 
tions of the laws by Gay-Lussac and Avogadro becomes very simple. For instance, 
it will be easy to find by simple mental arithmetic the quantity of sulphur to be 
burned in order to thoroughly disinfect n certain room. In the same simple manner 
it will be possible to determine tbe quantity of products resulting from the combus- 
tion of petroleum or gases, or from the respiratory process, as well as the energy, 
respectively, the caloric changes resulting therefrom, and also the manner in which 
the air in closed s])aces is thereby altered. 

(4) If the method of quantitative reasoning based upon these units has once been 
introduced and has become a settled rule in practice, there can be no doubt that in 
the near future the modern discoveries of theoretic chemistry, such as the important 
rules of thermochemistry, chemical mechanics, and electrochemistry, will, like the 
laws of stoechiometry, come to be applied in practice in the same simple manner. 

Dr. Ant. Loew: (1) That all societies and bodies created for the salvage service, 
tho sanitary service, and the assistance of the poor should be formed into one organi- 
zation, for the purposes as stated below, without however sacrificing their autonomy 
in regard to their local work — 

(a) To give raoro effect to the principles governing them and to extend their bene- 
ficial activity as Samaritans to the widest circles of the population. 

(6) To be able to carry out more eflBcient work by concentrating the means at their 
disposal. 

(c) To be able to support morally and materially those members of the organiza- 
tion which require it m special cases. 

(2) That this organization should be established iu every country, so as to extend 
over the whole territory of it. 

(3) It is not peruiissible to have gratuitous assistance rendered by charitable insti- 
tutions, supported by public contributions, to persons who can pay for it. 

(4) The impecunious is entitled to gratuitous help in every respect by organized 
voluntary charity, but for the sanitary services rendered to impecunious persona 
the State or the parish of his legal domicile is liable and should indemnify the organ- 
ized voluntary assistance. 

(5) The organize<l voluntary charity is always to be considered as supplementing 
tho obligations of the State. 

(6) The organized volnntary charity may covenant to take charge of some obliga- 
tions of the State, and thus may become the organ of the State for those ]iurposes. 

Dr. E. Jurkiny : Tho section of the general Samaritan affairs resolve to extend the 
operations of the Samaritan societies to the care and nursing of such poor patients 
who, by the nature of their infirmities, or in consequence of family circumstances, 
do not absolutely require hospital treatment, but still require some treatment at 
home or otherwise. 

Keginald Czermak: The Eighth International Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 
graphy recognizes the services rendered to humanity by the fire brigades, and gives 
expression to the desire that these organizations may continue the action of render- 
ing assistance in cases of accidents and in doing sanitary service in general, and that 
they may further develop this activity. 

Professor Singer : The Eighth International Congress of Hygiene and Demography, 
considering the beneficial results observed of the shortening of working hours, and 
considering the pernicious consequences of night work, in principle .iccept the eight- 
hour work day and the abolition of night work, and request that all civilized coun- 
tries should, by lei;islation, gradually enact the eight-hour work day for all trades, 
and should prohibit night work, except where general public considerations require it. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
SOCIAL PATHOLOGY AND EDUCATION.^ 



The term pathology includes the doctrine of disease, its nature and 
results. Social pathology is intended to be used as a general term and 
refers to any abnormal or to any diseased social conditions. It includes 
pauperism, crime, insanity, feeble-mindedness, alcoholism, and in gen- 
eral refers to all classes of individuals who, by mental, moral, or physical 
defects, come to be dependent upon or injurious to society as a whole. 
Such individuals may or may not be responsible for their condition, 
for it may be due to the individual himself or to his surroundings, in- 
herited tendencies, or physical diseases over which he has had no control. 

The purpose of studying social pathology is not so much ethical as sci- 
entific ; that is, it does not undertake to pronounce whether the individual 
or society is to blame for delinquency, dependency, or defectiveness, but 
it seeks to analyze the causes of these abnormal or diseased social con- 
ditions, and in this respect it is a necessary preliminary to the prevention 
or amelioration of patho-social conditions. As education concerns the 
moral, mental, and physical development of individuals and society, it 
bears a most intimate relation to those pathological elements that tend 
to social degeneration. Education here is social therapeutics; that is, a 
method of amelioration or prevention. The large number of weaklings 
in will, intellect, and body are cases included under this educative 
treatment. As there is no known "specific" for any of the social dis- 
eases, the general remedy is to implant and develop in individuals (the 
earlier the better) such mental, moral, and physical habits as will serve 
to prevent or lessen tendencies to delinquency, dependency, or defect- 
iveness. Social therapeutics is therefore distinctively educational. 

It is intended here to give a short account of two recent social schemes. 
One is that of Charles Booth, in his '* Labor and Life of the People in 
London," and may be considered as a basis for the scientific method of 
social education. The other is that of Gen. Booth, and can be called 
the religious and moral method of social education. One is a descrip- 
tion of the evil, its nature and causes; the other is a practical attempt 
to remove the evil. One is the study of the disease and its diagnosis; 
the other is a method of treatment and cure. 

1 By A. McDonald, specialist in education as a preventive of crime and pauperism. 
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A Study of the Slums of London, by Charles Booth. 

There is little reason to believe that the slums of one city differ 
essentially irom those of another. A description of the London slums 
may therefore serve to give a general and trustworthy idea of social 
degeneration, and especially so since Mr. Booth's investigation is ac- 
knowledged to be the most exact yet made. 

The purpose of Mr.. Booth in his investigation of East London is "to 
show the numerical relation which poverty, misery, and depravity bear 
to regular earnings and comparative comfort, and to describe the gen- 
eral conditions under which each class lives.'' 

The division of the people into eight classes is based upon informa- 
tion obtained from the school board visitors, who make visitations from 
house to house and give the details of every family with children of 
school age, and the record of those children who have left school. 

The inhabitants of London (not including 100,000 in charitable and 
penal institutions) may be classified as follows: 



Class A (the lowest) 

Glass B (the very poor) 

Classes C and D (the poor) 

Classes E and F (the comfortable working class) . 
Classes G and H (middle class and all above) 



Number. 



H7, 610 

316, 834 

938, 293 

2, 166, 503 

749,930 



4, 209, 170 



Per cent. 



7.5 
22.3 
51.5 
17.8 



100 



The proportions may be shown graphically: 




G&H 



Class A is the lowest and consists of occasional laborers, loafers, and 
semicriminals. They are more a disgrace than a danger. This class is 
recruited with adult men from all the others. These recruits have met 
some misfortune and nearly all have lost their characters; their miseries 
are not due to any consciousness of their degradation, for their chief 
desire is to be let alone; their social improvement is in their eyes their 
destruction. 

Class B are casual workers and very poor. The laborers of this class 
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do not average more than three days of work a week, and it is doubtfdl 
if they could or would work longer had they the opportunity. Their 
ideal is to work and play when they like; they are the 'leisure class" 
among the poor; their condition is limited closely by the pressure of 
want, and is habitual in the sense of being second nature. They can 
not endure regularity and the ennui of civilization, but find satisfaction 
in street life or trouble at home. Drink is not their special luxury as 
with Class A, nor is it a passion as in the case of those with higher 
wages and irregular but severe work. The children of Class B obtain 
employment easily; if they do not earn enough they are liable to be 
turned adrift and may sink into the lowest class, but if industrious 
they may rise. Class B, and especially the labor part of it, consists of 
those who are mentally, morally, and physically incapable of doing 
better work. 

Class C receive intermittent earnings, and, with Class D, who gain 
small regular earnings, constitute what may be called the poor. Class 
C are especially the victims of competition, and present the most 
proper field for systematic charitable assistance. Their passion for 
drink is the most developed. The industrious of this class usually 
need no help. Class C, with its irregular employment and improvident 
habits, is the most hardly judged and used of all, yet few of them rank 
with the deserving. 

Class D receive small regular earnings, and are poor. Some become 
poorer with increase of family, but improve as their children become 
able to work. The loss of their older children by marriage is regarded 
by them with jealousy and disfavor. Kone can be said to rise above 
poverty, unless by the earnings of their children. This class is not 
troubled by its experience of better things, nor by what is expected 
of it, nor by an unattainable ideal; but, like Class C (intermittent 
workers), it can only be helped by a movement which " shall succeed 
in raising the whole standard of life." 

Class E receive regular standard earnings, and are by far the largest 
in number. Classes D and E together form the actual middle class. 
The numbers above and below them are nearly equal. The pride of 
this class causes them to resent charity. Their lot is aggravated by 
a raised ideal. Here, rather than the ruflaanism of Class A or the 
starvation of Class B or the wasted energy of Class or anxieties of 
Class D, they prefer socialism, if not revolution. These spontaneous 
feelings, that naturally arise from such conditions, are far from super- 
ficial or temporary, and can not be stopped by force, for these men have 
little to lose, and so react still more by force. It is to be regretted that 
this sentiment sometimes goes to extremes, but it can hardly be smoth- 
ered, for it is not confined to any one nation, but seems to be a spon- 
taneous movement in the present stage of human development. 

Class F consists of those engaged in the higher class of labor; they 
are the best paid of the artisans. The foreman of ordinary labor 
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generally sees things from the employer's point of view, while the skilled 
artisan sees them from the standpoint of the employed. In connection 
with this fact it is to be observed that foremen are a more contented 
body of men than the most prosperous artisans. 

Glass (? represents the lower middle class, shopkeepers, small employ- 
ers, clerks, etc., and subordinate professional men. 

Glass H represents the upper middle class. All above Class G may 
be comprised in one and called the servant-keeping class. • 
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In the poverty of the very poor streets and in most of the lowest 
class streets it is the children and women who show the condition of 
the family most noticeably. The windows and doors of the houses are 
also indicators, the brickwork around each door being black from 
rubbing of hands. Bird fanciers are in the mixed streets nearest the 
lowest districts. Fried-fish and stewed-eel shops and cat-meat shops 
mark the vicinity of the greatest poverty. Another sign of great 
poverty is where bread is seen thrown about. The candy stores are 
the saloons for the children of poverty. Some houses were built for 
those of larger means, and a dwelling intended for one family is arranged 
for two or three or even more families. Such conditions are obviously 
most favorable for the development of crime and immorality. From a 
study of typical streets Mr. Booth shows 5,000 persons to have occu- 
pied less than half a room. Of those who occupy less than half a room 
the majority live three in a room; in a few cases there are as many as 
seven, eight, or nine in one room. Among the poor with intermittent 
earnings (Class E) more than half occupy less than half a room. One- 
fourth of those above poverty (Class E) occupy less than half a room. 
Among those who have higher-class labor (Class F) there are few who 
have not at least this amount of space. There is no special reason for 
not believing but that what is true in regard to these 10,000 people of 
the lowest classes is also true in regard to the whole 3,500,000 of these 
classes in London. Buildings which are the property of philanthrophic 
and semiphilanthrophic associations — that is, those which do not make 
profit the first consideration — constitute nearly all of the best blocks 
where there is a maximum amount of open space and light, and sani- 
tary matters and convenience of tenants are studied. Another class of 
buildings, belonging to large trading companies or private owners, are 
more closely packed, and the lower tenements are generally insufiS- 
ciently lighted. It is obvious from looking at these buildings that the 
main consideration of the architect was not the comfort and welfare of 
the tenants, but the greatest number of apartments or rooms that 
could be built " to let on a given area." But it may be said in favor of 
capital on a large scale that it can take advantage of sanitation. 

1 See Tables i and ii. 
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Table I. — Numher of rooms oocupied,^ 



Class Class Class Class 
A. B. C. D. 



Class Claf>s Fami- Per- 
E. F. lies. sons. 



One room occupied by — 

One person 

Two persons 

Three persons 

Four persons 

Five person s 

Six persons 

Two rooms occupied by — 

Two persons 

Three persons 

Four i>er8ons 

Five persons 

Six persons 

Seven persons 

Eight persons 

Three rooms occupied by- 
Three persons 

Four persons 

Five persons 

Six persons 

Seven persons 

Eight persons 

Nine persons 

!Foar rooms and over occupied by- 
Four persons 

Five persons 

Six persons *. 

Seven persons 

Eight persons 

Nine persons 

Tenpersons 

Persons in rooms not stated 

Population 



25 
219 



3 

288 

3,057 



40 
56 
30 
29 
20 
8 

47 
33 
41 
38 
29 
14 
8 

14 
13 

9 
16 
14 
11 

3 

4 
4 
9 
5 
3 
3 
2 
200 
2,233 



54 
44 
26 
19 
14 
12 

82 
38 
50 
39 
35 
22 
15 

18 
13 
14 
17 
10 
10 
6 

22 
10 
16 
13 
6 
5 
7 
302 
2,867 



32 

45 

17 

6 

1 
2 

83 
46 
38 
37 
24 
7 
2 

37 
20 
22 
23 
17 
6 
1 

57 

33 

26 

15 

14 

4 

6 

214 

2,755 



1 
763 



233 
255 
119 
103 

71 



146 
162 
158 

124 
80 
56 

97 
66 
61 
64 
59 
36 
27 



233 
510 
357 
412 
355 
480 

476 
438 
648 
790 
744 
560 
448 

291 
264 
306 
384 
413 
288 
248 

596 
315 
438 
315 
264 
117 
180 
1,030 
11,894 



1 Labor and Life of the People, by Charles Booth. 

'' In a few cases there were more than six persons in one room — as many as seven, 
eight, and even nine. On the other hand, the number of rooms occupied occasion- 
ally exceeded the number of persons in the family. 

** The facts are best shown in the table which follows: 









Table II 


—Share of 


room 


to each persotO 










Share of 

room to each 

person. 


Class A. 


CbissB. 


Class C. 


Class D. 


Class E. 


Class F. 


Total. 


Num- 
bers. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
bers. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
bers. 


Per 

cent. 


Num- 
bers. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
bers. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
bers. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
bers. 


Per 
cent. 


(and less).. 


42 
10 
16 
14 
33 
8 

^? 


2L6 
5.2 
8.2 
7.2 

17.0 
4.2 
5.2 
3.6 


306 
170 
428 
245 
468 
64 
210 
112 


n.1 

6.1 
15.4 
8.8 
16.9 
2.3 
7.6 
4.1 


48 
100 
180 

98 
291 

88 
210 

98 

27 


2.4 
4.9 
8.9 
4.8 

14.3 
4.3 

10.3 
4.8 
L3 


72 
70 
196 
154 
342 
80 
265 
70 
45 


2.8 
2.7 
7.7 
6.0 

13.3 
3.1 

10.3 
2.7 
L8 


12 
5 

40 

49 
204 

48 
245 
119 

36 


0.5 
0.2 
L6 
L9 
8.0 
L9 
9.7 
4.7 
L4 






480 
355 
• 860 
560 
1,344 
288 
970 
413 
117 


4.4 






3.2 


1 ori 






7.9 






6.2 


.«.orj.... 


6 


0.8 


12.4 
2.7 


! orA 


30 
7 
9 


3.9 
0.9 
L2 


8.9 
3.8 


1 


1.1 














Less than 
half a room. 


140 


72.2 


2,003 


72.3 


1,140 


56.0 


1,294 


50.4 


758 


29.9 


52 


6.8 


5,387 


49.6 


.i.g.orj... 


28 


14.4 


396 
28 
40 
87 
36 
10 

169 


14.3 
LO 
L4 
3.1 
L4 
0.4 
6.1 


396 
35 
45 

153 
52 
20 

192 


19.5 
L7 
2.2 
7.5 
2.6 
LO 
9.5 


438 
91 
70 

210 
52 
50 

360 


17.1 
8.6 
2.7 
8.2 
2.0 
2.0 

14.0 


492 
105 
110 
294 
80 
165 
537 


19.4 
4.1 
4.3 

11.6 
3.1 
6.5 

2L1 


56 
56 

40 


7.4 
7.4 
R.2 


1,806 
315 
305 
876 
264 
315 

1,596 


16.6 
2.9 








2.8 


orj 


3 

8 


1.5 
4.2 


129 ! 16.9 
36 1 4.7 


8.1 
2.4 




70 
323 


9.2 
42.4 


2.9 


(and over). 


15 


7.7 


14.7 


Half a room 
or more... 


54 


27.8 


766 


27.7 893 


44.0 


1.271 


49.6 


1,783 


70.1 


710 


93.2 


6,477 


50.4 


Total. 
Not stated.. 


194 
25 


100 


2,769 
288 


100 2,033 100 
1 200 


2 565 
302 


100 


2,541 
214 


100 


762 

1 


100 


10,864 
L030 


100 


Total . 


219 


j3,057 


2,233 |2,867 




2,755 




763 


11,894 

1 





* Labor and Life of the People, by Charles Booth. 
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'^ It will be seen that, taking this sample as a whole, 5,000 individuals occupy less 
than half a room each and 5,0% occupy half a room or more. Of those who occupy 
less than half a room most live three in a room. Of those who are less closely packed 
the greatest proportion live two in a room, and next, following closely after, are those 
who occupy one room or more for each person. 

'^ Taking class by class in the same way we find that the position of A and B is the 
same— three-fourths occupy less than half a room each and one-fourth half a room or 
more. In Class C rather more than half are in the first category, while in Class D it 
is almost exactly half and half. In Class E nearly three-fourths have not less than 
half a room each, while in Class F there are very few who have not this amount of 
space. 

'' It would be too rash to assume that what is here shown with regard to 10,000 
people of Classes A to F would be true of the whole 3,500,000 of these classes, but 
there is nothing inherently improbable in the supposition.'' 

There is a third class of buildings belonging to private unknown 
owners; the blocks are much smaller and most of them unsatisfactory. 
They often are owned by a small local builder, who constructs them as 
cheaply as possible. They have little light and are unsanitary. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that it is only in the worst blocks that the poor are 
accommodated. To supply suitable quarters on business principles is 
too dear for those on or below the line of poverty. To avoid these unsal- 
utary dwellings is a problem of the future. Many of the poor prefer 
to live in the most unhealthy tenement house rather than to occupy 
the better buildings, because the rules and regulations are unendurable 
to those accustomed to unsanitary surroundings. 

The advantages in living in buildings are greater than the draw- 
backs. Cheapness, a higher standard of cleanliness, and sanitation 
are attained. There is neighborly intercourse, and especially the impos- 
sibility of being overlooked altogether or criminally neglected by rela- 
tives in illness or old age. Some of the disadvantages are a want of 
privacy and increased facility for gossip and quarrel, which, however, 
may give a variety of selfish and petty feeling as contrasted with the 
monotony of daily life. 

INFLUX FROM RURAL DISTRICTS. 

The influx from the country into London is mainly an economic move- 
ment, caused partly by the increased facilities of access and by higher 
wages. Much of the work can not be done by those reared in the city. 
The countrymen who come are largely the best of the youthj seeking 
economic advancement; they are more steady than city-bred youth, and 
in coming to London receive much more pay. Country or village life is 
too uneventful for young men, and in addition the current will flow in 
the direction of higher wages and more expensive living. The decay 
of apprenticeship has gone further in the large centers of population, 
where machinery and division of labor have had greater scope. A large 
majority of those who come to the city are between 15 and 25 years of 
age. London is kept up in bone and sinew by this country element, 
which in the second generation degenerates, showing a lower physical 
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tone. The third generation is still lower. The greater part of London 
poverty and distress is homemade. The excess of Londoners is chiefly 
in casual and irregular employments, which require no exceptional 
steadiness or strength. 

WOMBN AND GIRLS. 

The position of the married women can only be improved through 
education of the children, especially by moral and industrial training. 
The more intelligent and trustworthy the girl, the more easily can she be 
removed from one branch of work to another, and the less need there is 
that extra hands should be engaged by the employer. 

Among the dock-laboring class are many girls with a low standard of 
comfort, whose wants are supplied by three days' wages in the week, 
and who have a natural dislike to steady and continuous work. The 
married women employed in factories seem to have been brutalized, and 
their influence over young girls in the factory is very much worse than 
when men and girls work together. Many of these girls think that ex- 
ternals must be kept up, for they regard them as essentials; this is one 
of their ideals for which they stint themselves. Probably every girl in 
the lowest classes in the East End has an opportunity to marry, and 
with few exceptions every girl does marry. This is not true of the mid- 
dle classes. The girls are rough, boisterous, outspoken, warm-hearted, 
and honest in their work; their standard of morality is low, but their 
very tolerance of evil, as is shown by their willingness to subscribe for 
a companion when in trouble, may be one reason why they have such 
a repugnance to the worst forms of immorality. Their great enemy is 
drink, for when they become dock laborers' wives it draws them down, 
and their children with them, for they are ignorant of every domestic 
accomplishment. 

CONDITION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

The school fees under the London board are fixed according to the 
character of the population, varying from Id. to 6d, per week; two only 
reach 9d., the limit by law. Twenty per cent of these fees can not be 
collected; 10 per cent of children are attending who are in want of 
food; some come without their breakfast, because parents do not pre- 
pare it; as a little boy said, his mother got drunk and could not get 
up to get it. Such children are very irregular in attendance; this 
makes many difficulties for the teacher and wastes the public money. 
In such schools the lowest class predominates; there are 22 such 
schools with 21,000 pupils. These children live in the poorest and 
dirtiest neighborhoods; they have no regular meals; fully a third 
occupy one room with their parents; their waking hours are divided 
between school and the street. In such neighborhoods saloons are 
sometimes as numerous as 1 to every 100 adults, patronized by those 
.on the verge of pauperism. Wonderful order is a striking thing in 
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these schools; without harsh control the usually turbulent street 
urchins are trained tx) be industrious and quiet; the little fellows re- 
spond to right rule, which more than anything else gives ground for 
hope in regard to the future of these poor children. At home they 
have no training; they thus need to be encouraged and allowed to 
catch on to something that will lift them out of the slough into which 
they were born, and give them a taste for better things. The personal 
influence of the teachers here is valuable. When an infant is 3 years 
old it may be sent to an elementary school; at 5 the law requires it to 
attend; at 7 it ranks as a boy or girl. Children of the infant classes 
reflect the poverty of their homes less than those in upper depart- 
ments. Besides keeping order the teaching of cleanliness and kinder- 
l^arten is carried on. At 7 years the code requires that they shall be 
ready for examination for reading from books of more than one syllable, 
spelling, writing, arithmetic as far as addition and subtraction, and 
half the multiplication table. There is needlework for girls and draw- 
ing for boys. In the department above this poverty and neglect are 
more apparent; the children are dull and backward; many are failures 
from infancy, or are boys just run in from the streets, who may have 
never been in school before. Some of tliem make a start; they get 
cleaner, but this is the lowest circle; parents hurry their childreA oflf 
to work as soon as the law allows them. 

The difficulty with the. children is caused more frequently by poverty 
and shiftlessness at home than by neglect and vice, although there is 
a heavy tide of the latter as well. In one of the schools, having the 
worst classes, a teacher said that nearly one-fourth of the children have 
bad or drunken homes, two-thirds have their fees remitted, about the 
same number have free meals as often as the funds allow. A full fourth 
on the rolls is seldom in the school. Compulsion, in its ordinary form 
with such children, is practically powerless; to coach these up requires 
the more regular pupils to be neglected. It must be said, however, 
that the school work required by the code is neither attractive in itself 
to children nor does it commend itself to the parents as likely to serve 
a boy or girl much in the struggle for bread. The education is too ab- 
stract for slum boys. Cooking has been started in some of the schools; 
all are fond of it. The deepest and best instinct lying back of every- 
thing in the woman heart, the desire to make home comfortable, is 
reached and brought into play. Training in the domestic arts is the 
best thing that can be given to girls of this class, needful before all else 
if their standard of living is to be raised. Want of purpose is a pre- 
vailing feature in homes of the lower class; these parents seldom think 
of their children's future; the Jews are an exception; the encourage- 
ment to the children helps them in school. The penny bank is the best 
corrective to habits of self %.nd heedless indulgence, which is the root 
of half the misery of the slums. This penny bank is a common part of 
the school machinery. Schools planted where the better-paid men 
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abound show a distinct advance and cost less per head (£2 14«. M.) than 
in the slum districts (£3 6«. 3d. per head). Nothing is more costly to 
the community than a slum child. Many of the poor, as soon as their 
children are through with school, put them on work which prepares 
them for nothing, so that they drift into casual employment, trust to 
chance for a living, marry at 20, and sink to a lower class. The needs 
of the children are traceable to three sources, poverty, neglect, and de- 
fects in the codel As to defects in the code at least 30,000 children of 
the lower classes need the trained habits of decency, cleanliness, and 
common self-respect, the rudiments of civilized, social, and domestic 
life. These 30,000 are the raw material out of which, to a large extent, 
the poverty, misery, vice, and crime of the next generation will come. 

The slum child costs the community from £28 to £35 in its school 
stage. 

The education of the code has been technical education of the wrong 
kind, fitting the children for competitive examinations, clerkships, and 
college work, and not for the workshop, engine room, the factory, and 
the home. ' 

The proportion of pupils in the lowest grade ^ in poor condition is 
small considering the grade, but the number of dull or delicate children 
is one of the most discouraging facts in the tables. Taking the results 
of the table as a whole, the Jowest class (A) is bad throughout; 28 per 
cent of the very poor (B) come to school well cared for, and 21 per cent 
attend irregularly. 

1 See Table m. 
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The improvement is very noticeable after the poor and very poor are 
left out. Attendance, condition, payment of fees, character of parents 
are all on the ascending scale. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION— BOYS. 

Under the existing conditions of industry the vast majority of children 
leave school at the age of 12 or 13. The greater majority of boys at- 
tending the secondary schools of London are of the middle and lower 
middle classes. 

The experience of junior scholarships open to penny schools shows 
that the offer of free education fails to procure the poor children with 
capacity, where the loss of a boy's earnings is a serious pinch to the 
family. 

The question is not between a liberal and technical training, for any 
studies must directly or indirectly be bread studies. The unbroken tradi- 
tion of purely literary training, which has been handed down in gram- 
mar schools from the middle ages, must come to an end, as far as the 
slums are concerned. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION— GIRLS. 

What is needed by girls in the working classes is not so much a 
ladder from the gutter to the university as instruction in practical 
domestic economy and the laws of health, and an acquaintance with 
good literature. By domestic economy is not meant a training neces- 
sary for domestic service. The majority of girls in East and South 
Jjondon will never be attracted to domestic service, and their home 
needs are of a very different order from those of the servant-keeping 
classes; the problem is to have the children after they have left school 
to come for an hour or two in the afternoon for lessons in cottage cookery, 
house cleaning, methods of ventilation, washing and ironing, sick 
nursing, adapted to the requirements of households living under primi- 
tive conditions. These children are only too precocious in a knowledge 
of all that is termed life. They know evil so well that in offering them 
knowledge we are but introducing them to the good and helping them 
to discern it. We need not fear to put into their hands or to give 
them the key to the works of the great novelists and essayists. 

CONDITION OF LABORERS. 

The multiplication of small masters is a case of economic disease in 
East London. Competition of the provincial factory causes two diffi- 
culties; it depresses London labor in its best form, that is, the well- 
managed manufactory, and when the trade declines the people stay 
and fall into the category of the unemployed or partially employed 
and provide the mass of cheap labor. 

As to division of labor, the wholesale trade adopts it because it 
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increases the quantity rather than the quality. The model workman is 
one who never has to pause to think what he is doing, but works like 
a machine. Work at home, with aid of family, may succeed if the 
, father is kind and not a drunkard. There are many who are willing 
to work, but, lacking energy, can neither obtain work nor keep it; and 
thus the habit of vagrancy develops. The vagabond becomes so con- 
tent with his position in life as not to make efforts to improve. In all 
great cities there is a certain nomad population o^ habitual wanderers 
crowding philanthropic shelters who are to be distinguished from the 
poor and very poor. 

From an investigation of 286 men, 60 were found to be of good char- 
acter, 146 indifferent, and 80 doubtful or bad. The condition of the 
bad is mostly due to drink or gambling. Fifty claimed some profes- 
sion or trade, 95 were skilled laborers, and 141 unskilled. A large 
proportion (116) were in the prime of life. 

The nonindustrial and disorderly classes predominate in the common 
lodging houses; many belong to the very poor and poor classes; some, 
incapable mentally or physically, can not work, or their work is use- 
less; these oscillate between the common lodging houses and the poor- 
house. Love of drink is the prevailing passion and is very often due 
to unhappy surroundings. 

Mr. Booth accepts Classes E and F, or the comfortable working 
classes, as representing the standard life in England, from which that 
of the classes above or below diverge by some happy or unhappy acci- 
dent or owing to some cause which requires explanation. This stand- 
ard life — the common lot of humanity — is continually endangered by 
insecurity, against which it is difficult to guard. One disease from 
which society suffers is the unrestricted competition in industry of the 
needy and helpless. Mr. Booth insists that, while it may seem impos- 
sible that the state nurse the helpless and incompetent, yet nothing 
less than this will enable self-respecting labor to obtain the full re- 
muneration and the nation's standard of life be raised. The difficulty 
lies in inducing or driving these people to accept a regulated life. Mr. 
Booth's scheme is a limited form of socialism. By taking charge of 
the life of the incapable, state socialism may find its proper work. 
The individualistic system breaks down as things are. Its stern doc- 
trine, however, would have better opportunity of success were the 
social organism purged of those who can not stand alone. State inter- 
ference with a small fraction of the population might ultimately dis- 
pense with any socialistic interference in the lives of all the rest. 
These people should be allowed to live as families in industrial groups 
planted wherever land and building materials are cheap, being taken 
care of, taught, trained, and employed on government account. They 
should have little or no competition with the outside world, since their 
own lives have already shown their incapacity to maintain themselves 
in a free community, where competition is too strong, and instead of 
developing them, it crushes them. 
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In Class B, or the very poor, 5 per cent of poverty is due to low wages 
and casual or irregular work. In Classes C and D, or the poor, irregu- 
larity of work causes the poverty of 43 per cent, and low pay 25 per 
cent. Drink accounts for 14 per cent of the poverty in the East End, 
as principal cause, but as contributing cause it would be connected with 
a much larger proportion. Deserving men may be idle in the streets^ 
but those who descend low enough to ask charitable aid rarely stand 
the test of work, and when it is obtained they rarely keep it. Want of 
employment is not the real trouble. Those out of work are, as a class, 
^* the selection of the unfit." To the rich the very poor are a sentimen- 
tal interest; to the poor they are a crushing load. The poverty of the 
poor is due mainly to the competition with the very poor, who consti- 
tute the main difficulty in the social problem. All other classes could 
take care of themselves if the very poor were out of the way. The 
problem involves the separation of poverty from industry, and it seems 
that the attainment of the solution lies in the elimination of the very 
poor or those with casual earnings, a class industrially valueless and 
socially pernicious. It has been shown that its numbers are not so 
great but that it may be dealt with in some semisocialistic way, which 
will be for the interest of self-supporting labor. It is not expense that 
hinders, but the difficulty of devising any scheme which would not 
tend to increase the numbers to be dealt with. 

Mr. Booth is unprepared to make very definite suggestions, for the 
circumstances of the very poor are as various as the remedies demanded^ 

Having now followed in brief the description of the slums and the 
difficulties of treating them, as given by Mr. Charles Booth, another 
scheme, which is the first proposed remedy on a large scale, may be 
considered. 

Gen. Booth's Scheme. 

It is but natural that the scheme of Gen. Booth has attracted 
more attention than the studies of Mr. Charles Booth. The public 
point of view is intensely practical, and sometimes extreme in thinking 
that- the remedy is the only important question in every malady. Thus 
impatience is often manifested, when a detailed study of the nature and 
cause of a disease is made, before the question of its remedy receives 
attention. The shortsightedness of such a view is evident. 

But the direct attempt to remove an evil, before its causes and 
nature have been fully investigated, has some advantages. One is that 
its very application, even if it fails, may reveal these causes. 

General Booth's remedy is to be recommended for its directness and 
practicality. In addition, it does not rest on any sudden impulse, but 
is a result of steady growth, in which the life of one man has culmi- 
nated. To understand the individuality that characterizes the move- 
ment, a few facts in the life of Gen. Booth will be in place. 
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Mr. William T. Stead ^ calls Gen. Booth the George Fox of the 
nineteenth century. Like Gen. Booth, Fox was a man of great spir- 
itual genius and contagious enthusiasm. He illustrates the fact that 
"Eeform is an indispensable adjunct to preaching the gospel; the 
Salvation Army obeys the same law which concerted the turbulent and 
iconoclastic Quakers of OromwelPs time into the cultured leaders in 
every beneficent project of humanitarian and philanthropic endeavor." 
The charges against Fox in the seventeenth century are similar to 
those made against Booth. 

He was called ambitious, his motives were discredited, etc. Gen. 
Booth himself feels a close relation to John Wesley. Between the 
Quakers of the seventeenth, the Methodists of the eighteenth, and the 
Salvationists of the nineteenth century there is a line of direct succes- 
sion. According to Gen. Booth the Salvation Army represents what 
Wesleyanism would have become had it continued to develop after 
Wesley's death. Wesley started the poor man's bank and the poor 
man's lawyer and the first medical dispensary for the poor in London. 
Gen. Booth, although baptized in the Church of England, became a 
member of the Methodist Church at the age of 15. From the age of 17 
until 32 he was in the hands of the churches. The Wesleyans desired 
to have Booth conform to the established order; he was made a local 
preacher, and did so well that they wanted him to go to college and 
become a regular minister. But not desiring to, he evaded a decision. 
As he could not allow his zeal to be limited by the regulations for local 
preachers, he resigned his position as lay preacher and began his work 
in open air, and for this was expelled from the Wesleyan Methodist 
Society. On advice he joijied the Congregationalists and was recom- 
mended to apply for admission to an independent college in order to 
qualify for the Congregational ministry. But he could not accept their 
doctrine of a limited atonement, so he gave up this plan. He is subse- 
quently found studying theology for the ministry of the Methodist new 
connection, one of the earliest offshoots from the Wesleyan Church. 
But it was diflScult for the young student to follow the theological cur- 
riculum. He would go to revivals at any cost, and it was a serious 
consideration whether he should not be released from the institution; 
but the fruit of his zeal saved him, and he was finally ordained as a 
regular minister. At this time, curious to say, Mr. Booth shrank from 
the career of an evangelist. But being ordered to take charge of a 
mission, he did it, and his success was so great that he gave his life to 
work of this nature. By a fortunate marriage to one who was thor- 
oughly in sympathy with him in such work, he found a help without 
which his present scheme could have hardly been realized. Mr. Booth 
and his wife conducted a mission at Cornwall, and there a revival 
began which was subsequently followed by the establishment of the Sal- 
vation Army. Hitherto Mr. Booth had preached in chapels and halls, 

1 General Booth, by W. T. Stead, London, 1891. 
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but at Cardiff he made a change and held services in a circus. Being 
invited to hold a mission in a large chapel, and not being able to get 
the crowd to come, he made what many would consider a last resort, 
and adopted the star-company method to attract the classes within 
the chapel. A number of the lowest roughs, criminals, prize-fighters, 
etc., who had been convicted of sin and reclaimed, were enlisted and 
advertised as the ^'Hallelujah Band." This innovation caused the 
chapel to be filled; it was suflScient to draw other ex-convicts, wife- 
beaters, drunkards, and the like. It may be said, by way of parenthe- 
sis, that there would be no justification of such a spectacular method 
were it not for the fact that it has good effect upon the rough and 
degraded classes. While, doubtless, numbers of so-called converted 
reprobates fall back, yet some do not; and quite a number, though 
they fall again, are not so low as they were originally, ^sthetical 
criticism, both from the religious and irreligious, is often based on a mis- 
conception and a want of knowledge of the real nature of the slums. 

The success of the ^'Hallelujah Band" indicated the method of 
reaching the most degraded. After a hard fight in Leeds, where they 
were pelted and mobbed, Mr. and Mrs.* Booth came to London, and on 
invitation conducted services in a tent on Baker's Eow, in Whitechapel. 
After the tent was blown down, an old dancing saloon was used, then a 
stable, but it was not until the Effingham Theater was taken that the 
work showed some prospect of permanence. The idea at first was to 
gain converts for the churches; but, converts not being welcomed by 
the churches, Mr. Booth became convinced that a permanent religious 
society was needed to take care of the converts, and here is the real 
beginning of the Salvation Army. But it was a dozen years before it 
became a distinctive and conspicuous movement, which was in 1878. 
The name " Salvation Army" was a happy one; it made the spirit of 
religion more effective through the practical methods of army regula- 
tions. The history of the Salvation Army from this time on shows a 
steady progress, notwithstanding persecution from almost every quar- 
ter, and at present it has assumed the form of a vast social and reli- 
gious movement, as in the history of the church the striking of the fire 
has scattered the sparks. 

PBINOIPLBS UNDERLYINa THE SOHBME.^ 

In the words of Gen. Booth himself, the essentials to a successful 
scheme for the elevation of the degraded pauper classes are as follows : 

1. The first essential that must be borne in mind as governing every scheme that 
may be put forward is that it must change the man when it is his character and 
conduct which constitute the reasons for his failure in the battle of life. 

2. The remedy, to be effectual, must change the circumstances of the individual 
when they are the cause of his wretched condition and lie beyond his control. 

3. Any remedy worthy of consideration must be on a scale commensurate with the 
evil with which it proposes to deal. 

*In Darkest England, pp. 85-89. 
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4. The scheme must he permanent. 

5. It mast he immediately practicahle. 

6. The indirect features of the scheme must not he such as to produce injury to 
the persons whom we seek to henefit* 

7. While assisting one class of the community, it must not seriously interfere with 
the interests of another. 

THE SOHEME. 

The insane, the criminals, and the indoor paupers are cared for in a 
way, but in addition to these there are those who live on the verge of 
despair, if not in degradation ; they are the helpless and hopeless. The 
scheme of Gen. Booth is primarily for these classes, and "consists in 
the formation of these people into self -helping and self-sustaining com- 
munities, each being a kind of cooperative society or patriarchal 
family, governed and disciplined on the principles which have already 
proved so effective in the Salvation Army. These communities are 
divided into (1) the city colony, (2) the farm colony, and (3) the over- 
sea colony. 

The city colony consists of harbors of refuge for the destitute, sup- 
plying their immediate necessities, furnishing temporary employment, 
giving hope for the future, and commencing a course of regeneration by 
moral and religious influences. Those who are found sincere, industri- 
ous, and honest are advanced to the farm colony, which consists of a 
settlement of the colonists on an estate in the provinces, in the culture 
of which they would find employment and obtain support. Here the 
process of reformation is to be carried on by the same industrial, moral, 
and religious methods as have been commenced in the city. Especial 
attention is given to those forms of labor and that knowledge of agri- 
culture which would qualify the colonist for labor in some other land, 
should he fail to find employment in his own country. Cooperative 
farms might be provided; but the great majority, after trial and train- 
ing, would be passed to the foreign settlement, which constitutes the 
oversea colony. 

It is generally agreed that in the English colonies in South Africa, 
Canada, and western Australia there are millions of acres of useful and 
cheap land. The plan of the oversea colony is to secure a tract of 
land, prepare it for settlement, establish in it authority, govern it by 
laws, assist it in necessity, gradually develop it with a prepared peo- 
ple, and so create a home for the destitute. 

'^The lost, the outcast, and the disinherited in the world" are those 
for whom Gen. Booth's scheme is intended. This "submerged tenth" 
number about 3.000,000 souls in England. The church does not seem 
to have been able to reach the depths of vice and destitution; there is 
want of enthusiasm, and sesthetical considerations are no slight hin- 
drance. Benevolent societies have accomplished much, but they are 
necessarily limited and do not seem to be adequate to cope with the 
deepest evils. In spite of all criticism, the Salvation Army scheme 
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supplies a felt and positive need in the social organism, which is shown 
by its growth. A few years ago it did not exist; it now has more than 
9,000 officers and 3,000 centers in different parts of the world. The 
attention that it attracts in all classes is noteworthy. The controlling 
motive is avowedly religious. The words of the founder are: *'I may 
at once say that, without the new hope, the new incentives to honest 
labor, and the new sense of brotherhood which come mainly if not solely 
to these classes by religious means, I should regard my whole scheme 
as little better than a dream." The one test of admission is willing- 
ness to work, the one condition of remaining is obedience to orders; 
'^ every individual is perfectly free to follow any religious convictions 
or opinions he or she may possess;" no one is compelled to attend Sal- 
vationist services; ^'a man may rise from the lowest social strata 
through every stage of its scheme to its highest poi . .t , and yet remain an 
atheist to the last." 

That the scheme is respected by persons of all shades of opinion is 
illustrated by the fact that the Marquis of Queensberry, in forwarding 
a check of £100 to Gen. Booth, stated that he sent 'Hhis mite as a 
reverent agnostic to the common cause of humanity." Such, in brief, 
is a general idea of the scheme. 

RESULTS OF THE SCHEME. 

General Booth, on condition of the public furnishing him £1,000,000, 
or £100,000 in cash and £30,000 yearly, being the interest on £1,000,000 
at 3 per cent, bound himself and the Salvation Army to abolish poverty 
in London. He soon received the £100,000 required. The account of 
the first year's work of the scheme, issued by the Salvation Army, shows, 
for London the following: For men — eight shelters, 7 food depots, 
3 poor man's raetropoles (superior lodging houses), 1 labor bureau, 6 
workshops and labor factories. For women — eight rescue homes, 1 
help and inquiry department, 8 registry, 1 shelter and food depot, 1 
lodging house, 1 bookbinding factory, 1 knitting factory, 1 laundry, 
and 21 slum officers' ])osts. 

In the year 1889-'90 the trading operations of the army were carried 
on with the net profit for the year of £12,800, of which £10,365 was 
paid over to general funds of the army. 

All sorts of the most suffering and degraded took advantage of the 
food depots; the farthing meals were especially beneficial to the chil- 
dren. There is no charity. The rescue homes record 1,300 girls. 

The consolidation of the work has been given special attention dur- 
ing the year. Captain Kicol says that they are not believers in merely 
spasmodic effort, although they welcome *' outbursts in soul saving 
or anything else that tends to deliverance of mankind from misery 
and sin." 

1089 2 
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The following table sliows the location and number of the corps and 
officers for the year 1889-'90. 

The Salvation Army field statement f December, 1890. 



Country. 


Headquarters. 


Corps. 


Officers. 


British Isles 


London 


1,364 
X09 

42 

22 

36 

108 

47 

313 

381 

4 

54 

1 

100 

281 

66 

5 


4,624 
389 


Franco and Switzerland .. ... ... ............. 


Paris 




Brussels 


26 


Holland 


Amsterdam 


155 


Gremian V ...... ........... . . .. 


Berlin 


75 




Copenhagen 


103 


Sweden 


Stockholm 


373 


Norway ........ .. .. . . .......... 


Christiania 


142 


Canada and Newfoundland 


Toronto 


1,056 


United States of America 


New York 


1,135 


ArcTPntin^^ TlepnMic ...r...r. . . --t.-tt,.t ...t- 


Buenos Ayres 

Kimberley 


2 


South Africa 


165 


St. Helena 


Jamestown 


2 


India and Ceylon ........ . ...... ....... .......... 


B'^mbay -ttti-, 


426 


Australia 


Melbourne 


991 


New Zealand 


Christchurch 


193 


Finland 


H<^l8ino[for)}- - - T . T . t 


21 








Total 


2,037 
2,746 


9,896 


Total for 1889 




8,634 








Increase 


191 


1,262 









The farm colony consists of three farms, making 1,150 acres of land, 
within 37 miles of London by road and 41 by the Thames, on which it 
partly borders. Buildings have been erected, and a large number of 
able-bodied poor have begun work. 

While it will be some time before an impartial judgment as to the 
value and practicability of the scheime can be made, yet it may be said 
that the results thus far are not disappointing. 



